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To E. G. M. Q. this English version of ‘Joyzelle’ is inscribed 


(Presented for the first time at The Gymnase, 20 May, 1903) 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 


MERLIN, : Z : : M. Jean Kemm 
LANCEOR, son of MERLIN, ; i .  M. Albert Darmont 
JoyZELLE, : ; Mme. Georgette Leblanc 


ARIELLE, genius of MERLIN, inteialle to the others, Mme. Juliette Margel 


ScENE: The Island of Merlin. 


ACT I 
A gallery in the palace of MERLIN 


ERLIN is beside ARIELLE, who is sleeping on the steps of a 
marble stair. Night is falling. 

Merlin. You are sleeping, Arielle, you, my intimate 
strength, the forgotten power that dwells in every soul, 
and which I alone until now can call forth at my desire. 
You sleep, my little sweet familiar docile fairy, and your 

hair, spread out like a blue vapor, invisible to men, melts into the moonlight, 
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into the odors of the night, into the rays of the stars, into the budding roses, 
into the blue that bathes us, to recall to us that nothing separates us from 
every existing thing, to remind us that our minds know not where begins the 
light for which they hope, or where ends the shadow from which they come. 
You sleep soundly, and while you sleep, all my knowledge disappears, and I 
am like my blind brothers who know not that on this earth there are as 
many Gods as hearts that beat. Alas! I am to them the genius to be 
avoided, the malevolent magician leagued with their enemies. — They have 
no enemies, they have subjects who have not found their king. They are 
convinced that my hidden power, which the plants, the stars, water, stone 
and fire obey; before which the future at times displays its features ; — they 
are convinced that this new power, how human soever, is hidden in philtres, 
in accursed charms, in hellish herbs, in frightful signs. No, it is mine 
as it is theirs; in you is it found, my delicate Arielle, part of myself. I 
have merely made two or three resolute steps in the night. I have done 
sooner what all will do later. Everything will submit to them when they 
shall have learned to revive your benign nature, as I have revived it. — But 
it would be vain to tell them that you sleep here, vain to point out to them 
your dazzling grace, they could not see it. Each one must discover it 
in himself; each one must open, as I have done, the tomb of his life, and 
waken you as I waken you. 

[He bends over ARIELLE and kisses her.] Arielle [Awakening] 
Master! 

Merlin. Behold the hour, when Love should watch. I shall often 
disturb your slumbers now. 

Arielle. My sleep was so long, that I sink back into it continually, 
but I feel stronger and grow happier at each awakening your mind imposes. 

Merlin. Where have you led my son; and when shall I see him again? 

Arielle. I followed him with my eyes during my dream. He is ap- 
proaching us. He believes himself lost; while his fate leads him where 
happiness waits. 

Merlin. Will he know me? How many years have passed since 
the decree has forced us to be strangers to each other; and I hasten to be 
able to embrace him as before, when he was a child. 

Arielle. No, fate must decide freely, and the love of a father un- 
known to him may not be the proof. 
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2S, Merlin. But as Joyzelle is here, near us, as he comes near her, will 
m not the future clear, and do: you read beyond? 

he Arielle. [Gazing upon the sea and the night, in a kind of ecstasy.] 
1e. There I read what I have read from the beginning. The fate of your son 
iI is entirely inscribed in a circle of love. If he love, if he be loved with a 
as marvelous love, a love that should belong to all men, but now is so rare that 
be to them it seems dazzling and mad; if he love, if he be loved with a love, 
ve naive and yet penetrating; with a love, simple and pure as the springs of 
ire the mountains and yet strong as they; with a love, heroic and yet softer than 
ne a flower; with a love that takes all, but gives more than it takes; a love that 
ey hesitates never, deceives not; is disconcerted by nothing, obstructed by noth- 
es, ing; hearing nothing, seeing nothing beyond a mysterious happiness invisible 
ine to others, but apparent everywhere in all forms; advancing through all 
—I trials, even to crime to win it back. If he secure this love, and it exists some- 


ne where, and awaits in a heart I think I shall recognize; his life will be longer, 
1ey | happier and more beautiful than that of other men. But if he find it not 
3ut | before this month’s end, for the circle is contracting, if the love of Joyzelle 
em | be not the one held out by the future from the arc of the heavens; if flame 
‘it | leap not to flame, if one doubt obscure or one regret veil, death will envelop 
ind | him, and your son is lost. 

Merlin. Ah, surely for every man this hour of love is important! 

ig | Arielle. For Lancéor, alas, the hour is inflexible! In these days he 
reaches the summit of his life. Groping, he grazes happiness and the tomb. 
ten | All depends on the last steps he has made, and the gesture of the maiden 
who goes to meet him. 


lly, Merlin. And if Joyzelle is not the one selected by Fate? 

ses. Arielle. I fear the trial we are to make may be the only one offered; 

in? | but man must never lose courage in the face of the future. 

ap- Merlin. Why make the trial if it be uncertain? 

ere Arielle. If we do not make it, fate will make it; she is inevitable but 
given to chance; thus I try to bend her course. 

ince Merlin. And though he may love Joyzelle, if she love him not with 


» be | the love that fate demands? 


Arielle. Then must we intervene more openly. 
un- Merlin. How? 
Arielle. I shall try to learn. 
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Merlin. Arielle, I implore, since it concerns the dearest person, dearer 
indeed than myself, since I have one only son and he can be what we know I 
could not be; is it, then, impossible to make against the future one unheard 
of effort, almost desperate, to violate time, to pluck from the years, even 
should they wreak vengeance on us two, the secret that they conceal with 
so much rigor, the secret that holds so much more than our own life and our 
own happiness? 

Arielle. No, my exertion is vain, I reach no further. The future is 
a world limited by ourselves, where we do not discover what concerns our- 
selves, but sometimes, by chance what interests those we love the most. All 
that surrounds Lancéor until his path meets that of Joyzelle, I clearly see. 
But around Joyzelle, the years are veiled. It is a sparkling veil, a curtain 
of light, but it hides the days as darkly as a veil of shadows. It cuts off life. 
Then, beyond the veil, I see happiness and death awaiting, like two hosts, 
indifferent, stolid; and I cannot say which is nearer, more imperious. — I 
cannot know that Joyzelle is the foreordained. Everything promises that she 
is, but nothing confirms it. Her face is bent towards the years which come, 
and I call in vain with all my power; she answers not, she turns not. Noth- 
ing distracts her; and I have never seen the features I divine. One single 
sign is sure; that of the trials, exceedingly sharp and cruel, that she must 
surmount. ‘These are the trials that we know. 

Merlin. From this place that I can cross, we must submit to unknown 
powers, we must question things as do other men; we must await their an- 
swer and endeavor to vanquish them if they threaten harm to those we love. 

Arielle. But here they come through the rising dawn. — Hasten, 
they come. As destiny begins her work, let us give her the solitude and 
silence she demands. 

[MERLIN and ARIELLE go out. Some moments after, while the light 
of day grows rapidly brighter, JOYZELLE and LANCEOR enter and meet. | 

Joyzelle [pausing astonished before LANCEOR]. What are you 
seeking? 

Lancéor. I know not where I am. I was seeking a shelter. Who 
are you? 

Joyzelle. My name is Joyzelle. 

Lancéor. Joyzelle. I speak the name. It caresses as a wing, the 
breath of a flower, a sigh of joy, a ray of light. It adorns you all over, it 
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sings in the heart, it lightens the lips. 

Joyzelle. And you, who are you? 

Lancéor. I do not know any longer. Some days ago, I was called 
Lancéor, I knew where I was, I knew myself. Today I am seeking myself, 
I grope within myself and around; I wander in the fog, among mirages. 

Joyzelle. What fog? what mirages? How long have you been on 
this island? 

Lancéor. Since yesterday. 

Joyzelle. Strange! They did not tell me. 

Lancéor. No one has seen me. I wandered along the shore, I was 
hopeless. 

Joyzelle. Oh, why? 

Lancéor. I was far from here, I was very far from him, when a letter 
informed me that my old father was dying. I took ship at once. We sailed 
a long time; then, in the first port where the vessel touched, I learned that 
I was too late, my father is no more. I continued my journey to secure at 
least his last remembrances, and to carry out his last wish. 

Joyzelle. Why are you here? 

Lancéor. Why? I know nothing about it, and here is the reason I 
am so ignorant. ‘The sea was clear and the heavens pure. We could see 
nothing but the ocean slumbering in the azure. Suddenly, without warning, 
thick blue clouds covered the waves. They rose, like a veil covering our 
hands, the rigging, our faces. —————-__ Then the wind came, we broke 
our anchor and the blind ship, carried away by a current that made her 
tremble, came at last in the evening to the unknown harbor of this unsus- 
pected island. Sad and disheartened I walked on the sands, I fell asleep in 
a grotto overlooking the sea; and when I awoke, the fog had lifted; and I 
saw the ship disappearing like a luminous wing on the horizon of waves. 

Joyzelle. What happened to it? 

Lancéor. I donot know. I would have tried to follow, but I could 
not find a boat in the harbor. I must wait until another ship passes. 

Joyzelle. Strange! ’Tis just as I 

Lancéor. As you? 

Joyzelle. Yes, it was a heavy fog that brought me to this island. 
But I was shipwrecked. 

Lancéor. When was that? And how? Where did you come from, 
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Joyzelle? 

Joyzelle. I came from another island. 

Lancéor. Where were you going? 

Joyzelle. . Where some one was waiting for me. 

Lancéor. Who? 

Joyzelle. Some one they felt they must choose for me. 

Lancéor. You are betrothed? 

Joyzelle. Yes. 

Lancéor. Do you love him? 

Joyzelle. No. 

Lancéor. But then— ? 

Joyzelle. My mother wished it. 

Lancéor. You are going to obey? 

Joyzelle. No. 

Lancéor. Ah, that’s well! I like that. And I also, my father, at 
the point of death, desired me to take her whom he had selected. He had 
reasons, profound reasons and grave ones, it seems. And since he willed it, 
and since he is no longer on earth, I must obey. 

Joyzelle. Why? 

Lancéor. We must not disregard the wishes of the dead. 

Joyzelle. Why? 

Lancéor. They may not change. We must have pity, we must re- 
spect them. 

Joyzelle. No. 

Lancéor. You would not obey? 

Joyzelle. No. 

Lancéor. Joyzelle, this is terrible! 

Joyzelle. No, the dead are terrible, if they desire us to love those 
whom we do not love. 

Lancéor. Joyzelle! I am afraid of you. 

Joyzelle. I said — what did I say? Perhaps I have been hasty. 

Lancéor. Joyzelle, your eyes are moistening at the memory of the 
dead, and they belie your words. 

Joyzelle. No, itis not forthem. Perhaps I have been harsh. Nev- 
ertheless, they are wrong. 

Lancéor. Speak no more of the dead, you have not yet told me how 
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you were shipwrecked. 

Joyzelle. A dense fog bewildered us. A fog so thick that it filled 
our hands like white plumes. The pilot was deceived, he lost the course. 
He thought he saw a lighthouse. The vessel foundered on a sunken reef. 
But no one perished. The waves carried me away; and then I saw the blue 
water smiling before my eyes, as though I were descending into a stifling 
cloud. Down, down I went. Then some one seized me, and I lost con- 
sciousness. 

Lancéor. Who seized you? 

Joyzelle. The lord of this island. 

Lancéor. And who is he, this lord? 

Joyzelle. He is an old man who moves around like a restless shadow 
in this marble palace. 

Lancéor. If I had been there! 

Joyzelle. What would you have done? 

Lancéor. I would have saved you! 

Joyzelle. Was I not saved? 

Lancéor. It is not the same thing! You would not have suffered, 
nothing would have touched you. I would have carried you on the crest 
of the waves. Ah, I donot know how. Like a cup full of precious pearls, 
that must not be grazed by a shadow, like a flower of the dawn from which 
one is fearful of shaking a drop of dew. When I think of the dangers you 
have run, so beautiful and so delicate, among the cruel rocks, in this old 
man’s arms! What he did was grand, he accomplished the impossible! 
But it was not enough. How were you able at last to gain the shore? 

Joyzelle. I awoke, stretched out on the sand. The old man was 
there, he had me carried into this palace. 

Lancéor. He is king of this island? 

Joyzelle. The island is almost deserted; no people are seen save a 
few servitors who move about in silence. He has no subjects but trees, 
flowers, and the joyous birds with which the island seems full. 

Lancéor. It was good, what he did. 

Joyzelle. He is good and human, and he received me even as my 
own father could not have done. Nevertheless, I do not love him. 

Lancéor. Why? 
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Joyzelle. I believe he loves me. 

Lancéor. What? He would dare! No, it is not possible, or years 
have not the weight they should have, and reason flees from us when death 
approaches. ‘ 

Joyzelle. And still, I fear him. He made me understand it. He 
is peculiar and sad. He has, they say, a son far from here, who is lost, per- 
haps. He thinks of him always. When he thinks he may see him again, 
his countenance lights up, he—. But here he is! [MERLIN enters. ] 

Merlin. I have been seeking you, Joyzelle. [He turns towards 
LANCEOR and regards him with a menacing eye.| You, I know who you 
are, and I know the causes that have brought you to this island, the ruse of 
this pretended shipwreck and who the enemy is that sent you. 

Lancéor. 1? But it was accident alone that forced me to land — 

Merlin. Speak no useless words. 

Joyzelle. What has he done? 

Merlin. He wants to do the vilest thing a man can do; to betray 
bounty, to deceive friendship and to sell to an enemy the too kindly host who 
was going to receive him. 

Joyzelle. No. 

Merlin. Why no? You know him, then? 

Joyzelle. Yes. 

Merlin. Since when? 

Joyzelle. Since I first saw him. 

Merlin. And when did you see him? 

Joyzelle. As soon as he entered this room. 

Merlin. That’s but little. 

Joyzelle. It is enough. 

Merlin. No, Joyzelle; and soon, proofs and facts will show you that 
it is insufficient; and that a loyal look, an innocent smile, and candid words, 
often conceal traps more dangerous than those of thankless old age, or of 
love that has but little hope left. 

Joyzelle. What do you intend to do? 

Merlin. I await final proof; and then, I will do what is fitting and 
necessary to do, to end my fear of an enemy who stops at nothing. The 
pitiless measures I shall adopt have as much to do with your safety as my 
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own; for the same plot envelops us both, and destiny unites us. Today, 1 
rs may tell you no more, have confidence in me; perhaps you know already 
th that your safety is mine. 

Joyzelle. You saved my life, I remember it. 


te Merlin. You remember it, but with no kindliness; I hope some day 
er- that you will do me justice. [To LANCEOR.] For you, go! The warn- 
in, ing I have received is not doubtful. When the things I fear are confirmed, 

I will act. Meanwhile, you are my prisoner. You will be shown the part 
‘ds of the palace reserved for you. If you cross the limits, you are your own 
ou judge and pronounce your own sentence. There will be no reprieve. Go, 
of my orders are given. 


Lancéor. I obey, but I wait until you realize your error. Until the 
near future, Joyzelle. 

Merlin. No, say farewell; for it is doubtful that you may ever see 
her again. However, Joyzelle, chance may place you again in this man’s 
‘ay presence. In such a case, flee from him, your life and his depend on your 
ho | prompt flight. If I learn that you have seen each other, you are irrevocably 
lost. [To LANCEOR.] Will you promise to avoid her? 

Lancéor. If it is a question of her life, yes. 

Merlin. And you, Joyzelle? 

Joyzelle. No. 


ACT II 


A wild abandoned garden, full of stalks and foul weeds. On the 
right, a high, sombre wall, pierced by a grilled gate. 


Joyzelle [entering]. Here is the garden that no one visits; the sun 
hat | comes here no longer, the poor wild flowers on which war is made because 
ds, | they are not beautiful; here await death, and the birds are silent. Here is the 
of } Violet without its perfume, the golden crowfoot, thin and trembling! and 
the poppy, falling continually. Here is the scabious begging for a little 
water, the poisonous spurge hiding its green blossoms, the bluebell shaking 
ind | its useless buds in silence. I know you all, humble and despised, so good 
“he | and so ugly. You might be attractive; so little is lacking, almost nothing; 
—a ray of happiness, a minute of favor, a bolder breath to call a bee. But 


m 
, no eye sees you, no hand plants you, no hand plucks you; I, I also come 
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among you only to be alone. How sad everything is here! The grass is 
withered and dry, the leaves are sick, the old trees are dying; and spring her- 
self and the morning dew are afraid they will become woeful in this solitude. 

[ LANCEOR appears at the grille. | 

Lancéor. Joyzelle. 

Joyzelle. [Turning hastily.| Lancéor! 

Lancéor. Joyzelle. 

Joyzelle. Go away! Go away! Take care! If he sees you, it is 
death. 

Lancéor. He will not see us; he’s far away from here. 

Joyzelle. Where is he? 

Lancéor. I saw him go away. I watched his departure from the top 
of the tower where I am a prisoner. He is at the end of the island, near 
that blue forest that shuts in the horizon. 

Joyzelle. But he can come back; or some one may tell him. Go 
away! Goaway,Itell you! It means your life! 

Lancéor. The palace is deserted; I have gone through the rooms, the 
garden and the court, the long boxwood hedges, the marble stairways — 

Joyzelle. Go away; it’s only a trap. He wants your life, I know it, 
he has said so. He suspects that I love you. He merely wants an excuse 
to do his will. Go away! It is already too— 

Lancéor. No. 

Joyzelle. If you will not go away, I shall go. 

Lancéor. If you go, Joyzelle, I shall remain at this gate until night 
brings him back to the palace. He will find me on the forbidden thresh- 
old. I have crossed the bounds he gave me, I have already disobeyed; 
and I desire that he see it, I want him to know. 

Joyzelle. Lancéor, have pity! I beg you, Lancéor!- You are risk- 
ing our entire happiness! Do not think of yourself alone! I will go 
wherever you say, if you will only leave that grille! We can see each 
other again somewhere else, later, another day. We must have time, we 
must be careful, we must:scheme. See, I stretched out my arms, what do 
you want me to do? What must I promise you? 

Lancéor. Open the gate. 

Joyzelle. No, no, no, I cannot. 
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; is Lancéor. Open it, open it, Joyzelle, if you wish me to live. 
er- Joyzelle. Why do you wish me to open it? 
de. Lancéor. I wish to see you closer, I wish to touch your hands that I 


have not touched, to look at you as I looked at you the first day. Open, 
or I shall wish to be lost; I shall not go away. 

Joyzelle. You will go away then? 

Lancéor. I promise you, Joyzelle. As soon as you open, before a 
t is | swallow, before a thought will have the time to pass from its present place 
to surprise my hand as it touches yours. I beg you, Joyzelle, this is too 
cruel. Here I am at this gate like a blind beggar. I can see only your 
shadow passing among the leaves. These hateful bars cut off your face. A 
top single glance, Joyzelle, so I can see all; and then I shall slink away like a 
ear | thief fleeing with a treasure that,streams behind him. No one will know 
and we shall be happy. 
Go Joyzelle. Lancéor, this is terrible! I never tremble, but I am trem- 
bling now. Perhaps it means your life, as it already means mine. What 
the | brightness is that coming up so suddenly? It comes to threaten us, it is 
A going to betray us! 
it, Lancéor. No, it’s nothing but the sun mounting behind the wall. 
use | It’s the innocent sun, the good sunlight of May, coming to inspirit us. 
Open now, open quickly, each passing minute adds its dangers to the dan- 
gers you fear. A single sign, Joyzelle, a raising of your hand, and you 
open to me the gates of life. 


ght [ JoYZELLE turns the key; the gate opens; LANCEOR crosses the thresh- 
sh- § old. ] 
ed; Lancéor. [Seizing JOYZELLE in his arms.| Joyzelle. 
Joyzelle. I am here. 
isk- Lancéor. I have your hands and your eyes, your hair and your lips 


go | in the same kiss and at a single instant, all the gifts of love that I have never 
ach § had and all its presence. My arms are so surprised that they cannot hold 
we | them, and my whole life cannot contain them. Do not turn away your 
do § face, do not take away your lips! 

Joyzelle. It is not to avoid you, but better to approach — 

Lancéor. Do not turn your head; do not rob me of a single shadow 
of your eyelids, a glance of your eyes; not hours, but minutes menace our 
happiness. 
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Joyzelle. I was seeking your smile. 

Lancéor. And yours meets it in the first kiss of our lips to unite our 
destinies. It seems to me now that I have always seen you, and that I have 
always embraced you; and that I begin anew, in reality, on the threshold 
of Paradise what I did on earth in embracing your shadow. 

Joyzelle. I have enfolded you at night when I have enfolded my 
dreams. 

Lancéor. I have had no doubt. 

Joyzelle. I have had no fear. 

Lancéor. And all is given me. 

Joyzelle. And everything makes me happy. 

Lancéor. How deep are your eyes and full of confidence! 

Joyzelle. And how pure are yours; and full of certitude! 

Lancéor. How I know them! 

Joyzelle. And how I recognize yours! 

Lancéor. Your hands on my shoulders make the same movement 
they made when I waited for them without daring to awaken. 

Joyzelle. And your arm on my neck takes the same place. 

Lancéor. Formerly, just as now, your eyes closed under the breath of 
love. 

Joyzelle. And just so tears came to your eyes as you opened them. 

Lancéor. When happiness is such — 

Joyzelle. Pain does not come so long as love prevents it. 

Lancéor. You love me? 

Joyzelle. Yes. 

Lancéor. O, how you have said yes! Yes, from the bottom of your 
heart, from the depth of your mind and from the depth of your soul! I 
knew it perhaps, but you had to say it; and even our kisses without it mean 
nothing. Now, it is enough, it will nourish my life, all the hatred in the 
world could not blot it out, and thirty years of torture could not weaken it! 
I am in the light and the spring weighs me down! I look at heaven and the 
garden awakens! Listen to the birds making the trees sing, repeating your 
smile and that wonderful yes; and see the rays caressing your hair like dia- 
monds sparkling among flames, and the thousands of flowers leaning over 
us to surprise in our eyes the mystery of a love they cannot know! 

Joyzelle. [Opening her eyes.| There are only poor dead flowers 
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here. 
our [She looks around her, stupefied; for, as soon as LANCEOR entered, 
ave though they did not notice, the desolate garden began to change gradually. 
old The wild plants, the vile poisonous grasses, have grown, and each, according 
to its kind, has increased its weakly flowers to a prodigious full-blown size. 
my The puny rope-weed has become a powerful creeper with striking calices en- 


garlanding the trees, overladen with fruits and peopled with marvelous 
birds. The white pimpernel has become a warm and tender green shrub, 
with bursting flowers larger than lilies. The pale scabious has lengthened 
its stalks on which stand erect tufts like heliotrope blossoms. . Butterflies are 
flitting about, bees are droning, birds are singing, fruits waver and fall, 
the light streams in. The perspective of the garden is stretched out indefi- 
nitely, and at the right a marble basin can be seen, half hidden behind a 
hedge of laurels and heliotropes cut into arches. | 

Lancéor. Were are none but flowers of life! Look! They fall, 
ent | they rustle down on us! They burst out on the branches, they bend down 
the trees, they impede our steps, they crowd, they crush, they open wide one 
within another, they blind the leaves, they dazzle the grass; I know none of 
.of | them, springtime is intoxicated; I have never seen it so disordered, so re- 
splendent ! 

Joyzelle. Where are we? 

Lancéor. Weare in the garden you would not open to my love. 

Joyzelle. What have we done? 

Lancéor. I have given you the kiss that is given but once; and you 
have spoken the word that is never repeated. 





our Joyzelle. Lancéor, I am mad, or we are going to die. 
I Lancéor. (Supporting her.| Joyzelle, you are pale, and your dear 
ean § arms hold me as though you fear that a hidden enemy 
the Joyzelle. You have not seen? 
it! Lancéor. What? 
the Joyzelle. We are caught in the trap, and these flowers betray us. 


our | The birds used to be silent, the trees were dead, only vile plants were here, 
dia- | that no one would pluck. I knew them all, and I can recall their names, 
ver | names that bring back to me their former misery. And now the crowfoot 
is laden with golden discs, the poor white chickweed is a thicket of lilies, 
ers 
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the great scabious hangs down upon our heads; and these purple bells that 
overtop the wall, to tell the world that we have seen each other, they are 
the digitalis that grew in the shade. You would say that heaven has 
spread out these flowers. Do not look at them; they are here to ruin us. 
Ah, I was wrong in seeking, I should have known. He murmured confused 
threats. Yes, yes, I knew well that he could use spells. They told me so 
once, but I did not believe it. Now, his time has come; it is well, it is too 
late, but they will see perhaps that love also knows 

[4 call on a horn is heard.) 

Lancéor. Listen. 

Joyzelle. It’s the trot of horses and the sound of the horn. He is 
returning. Save yourself. 

Lancéor. But you? 

Joyzelle. I? I have nothing to fear except his odious love. Go! 

Lancéor. I shall stay with you, and if his violence 

Joyzelle. You will ruin us both. Go! Hide there, behind those 
spurges. Whatever he may say, whatever he may do, do not show your- 
self and I have no fear for myself, I know how to defend myself. Go! 
he is coming! Go! I hear his voice. 

[ LANCEOR hides behind a clump of tall spurge. The grille opens and 
MERLIN enters the garden. | 

Merlin. He is here, Joyzelle? 

Joyzelle. No. 

Merlin. These flowers do not lie; they betray love. They are your 
guardians, and are faithful to me. I am not cruel, I pardon more than 
once. You can save him by pointing out to me the thicket where he is hid- 
ing. [JOYZELLE stands motionless.| Do not look at me with those eyes 
of hatred. You will love me some day, for love has obscure and generous 
ways. You don’t believe that I keep my promises? 

Joyzelle. No! 

Merlin. I have done nothing, Joyzelle, that deserves so much hatred, 
nor such an insult. Since you wish, I shall let fate act. 

[A cry of pain is heard from behind the spurge. 

Joyzelle. [Darting behind the bushes.| Lancéor! 

Lancéor. Joyzelle! Iam wounded. A serpent has bitten me. 

Joyzelle. It is not a serpent. It is a frightful beast! It is striking 
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at | at you! I crush it under my foot. It slavers. It is dead. Lancéor, you 
re are white! Leanonmyneck. Fear nothing, I am strong. Show me your 
a8 wound. Lancéor, Iam here. Lancéor, answer me! 

13. Merlin. [Approaching and examining the bite.| The wound is 
ed | fatal. The poison is slow and its action peculiar. Do not lose hope. I 
so | alone know the remedy. 

a0 Joyzelle. Lancéor, Lancéor! Answer me, answer me! 

Merlin. He will not answer, he is sound asleep. Retire, Joyzelle, 
unless you wish this simple sleep to end in the grave. Depart, Joyzelle, 
this is not to betray him, it is to prevent death. 
is Joyzelle. Make the sign that will give him life! 

Merlin. [Regarding her gravely.| I will do it, Joyzelle. 

[ JOYZELLE goes out slowly , comes back, but retires finally at a gesture, 
grave and imperious, that MERLIN makes. Alone, MERLIN kneels before 
LANCEOR to dress his wound. | 


ose Merlin. There, fear nothing, my son, there, ’tis for your happiness, 
ur- | and my whole heart will overflow in the first kiss I am able to give you. 
so! [He kisses LANCEOR. ARIELLE enters. ] 
Arielle. Master, we must hasten to lay the new trap. 
nd Merlin. Will he fall into it? 


Arielle. Man always falls when his instinct leads him; but veil his 
reason, change his nature; we would have a spectacle to make us smile. 

Merlin. I would not smile, for the sight is sad; and I like not to see 
our | a noble and beautiful love, a love that believes itself foreordained, unique, 
han @ faint thus at the first trial, in the arms of a phantom. 


hid- Arielle. Lancéor is not free, since he is not himself, and since for an 
yes § hour I deliver him over to instinct. 
‘ous Merlin. He must vanquish it. 


Arielle. .You-speak so because I am submissive, but recall the time 
when I was less docile. 
red, Merlin. You think you are docile because I have vanquished you, but 
even in the light where I have been able to place you, some shadow clings 
to you, and I find in you some cruelty that rejoices too much over the weak- 
nesses of men. 

Arielle. ‘The weaknesses of men are often necessary to designs of life. 
cing Merlin. What will happen if he succumbs? 
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Arielle. He will succumb, so it is written. It is a question of know- 
ing if the love of Joyzelle will triumph over the trial. 

Merlin. And you do not know that? 

Arielle. No, she has a spirit that is not entirely in my sphere; which 
depends on a principle that I know not, that I have never seen except in 
her, that changes the future. I have tried to subdue her, but she obeys me 
only in small things. But it is time to act. Go find Joyzelle, leave your 
son to me. Go, so the trial may not be interfered with. I am going to 
revive him, I am going to renew and make deeper and blinder still the intoxi- 
cation in which I have just plunged him; and I am going to be visible to his 
eyes to deceive his kisses. 

Merlin. [With a smiling reproach in his voice.| Arielle! 

Arielle. Go, let me proceed. You know that the kisses given to 
poor Arielle pass like the image of a wing on running water. 

[MERLIN leaves. ARIELLE goes to the basin of water, and there, half 
hidden behind the hedge of laurels, opens the veils that envelop her, seats 
herself on the grassy steps surrounding the basin, and unknots slowly her 
abundant hair, while LANCEOR wakes groping. | 

Lancéor. Where did I fall asleep? I know not what poison entered 
into my heart. I am no longer the same and my mind wanders. I struggle 
against intoxication, I know not where I am going. [Seeing ARIELLE. ] 
But who is that woman behind the laurels? [He draws near the hedge 
and looks through.| She is beautiful! She is half nude and her foot bent 
under like a modest flower taps the smiling water that encircles it with 
pearls. She raises her arms to knot her hair; and the brightness of heaven 
rolls between her shoulders like luminous water on wings of marble. [Mov- 
ing nearer.| She is beautiful, she is beautiful! I must see her. She 
turns and one of her bare breasts, through her hair, adds its rays to the rays 
that strike it. She listens, she hears; and her widening eyes question the 
roses. She has seen me, she is hiding, she is going to flee. [Passing 
through the hedge.| No, no, do not flee from me! I have seen you. It 
is too late! [Taking ARIELLE in his arms.| I wish to know the name of 
a vision so pure, which plunges into night all I have loved! I wish to 
know too what faithful shadow, what deep retreat hides the marvel I hold 
in my arms! What trees, what grottoes, what towers, what walls can im- 
pede the brightness of this flesh, the perfume of this life, the flame of these 
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eyes? Where, then, have you been hidden, you, whom even a blind man 
could find without trouble in a holiday crowd? No, do not start away; 
this is not passion, the intoxication of a moment; this is the enduring be- 
dazzlement of love! I am at your knees, I embrace them humbly. I 
give myself to you alone. I ask nothing but a kiss from these lips to forget 
the past and seal the future. Incline your head. I see you bend down, I 
see you consent; and I call for the token that nothing will ever efface. 
[He kisses her passionately. A cry of distress is heard from behind the 
shrubs.| What is that? 

[ARIELLE frees herself from his embrace, and flees. JOYZELLE 
enters. | 

Joyzelle [Agitated.| Lancéor! 

Lancéor. Where did you come from, Joyzelle? 

Joyzelle. I saw and heard. 

Lancéor. Indeed, what? What did you see? Look around you, 
there is nothing to see. ‘The laurels are in flower, the water in the basin is 
slumbering. The doves are cooing, the water lilies are opening; that is all 
I see, that is all you can see. 

Joyzelle. Do you love her? 

Lancéor. Who? 

Joyzelle. She who has just fled. 

Lancéor. Howthen could I love her? I have never seen her. That 
woman was there, I was passing by chance. She uttered a cry. I ran to 
her. She seemed to lose her footing; and at the instant when I gave her 
my hand, she gave me the kiss you heard. 

Joyzelle. Is it you who speak? 

Lancéor. Yes, look at me then; I am indeed myself. Come nearer, 
touch me, if you doubt. 

Joyzelle. This test is frightful; but this is mortal. 

Lancéor. What? 

Joyzelle. This was the first time you saw this woman? 

Lancéor. Yes. 

Joyzelle. I shall say no more. Perhaps I shall understand; at all 
events, I pardon you. 

Lancéor. There is nothing to pardon. 

Joyzelle. What are you saying? 
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Lancéor. I say that I can do nothing but accept a pardon that you 
accord a fault I have not committed. 

Joyzelle. ‘That you have not committed? ‘Then I have not seen what 
I have seen, heard what I have heard? 

Lancéor. No. 

Joyzelle. Lancéor! 

Lancéor. Lancéor! Lancéor! Though you should call me thus for 
more than a thousand years, nothing would change about what was nothing! 

Joyzelle. I do not know what is passing between our two joys. But 
look at me and touch my hands that I may know where you are! If you 
speak thus, it was not you whom I saw this morning in the wonderful gar- 
den where I gave away my soul! No, something must be playing with our 
strength. No, it is not possible that all should be lost thus, because of a 
single word. I am seeking, I am losing my way. I saw you then, and all 
truth and all trust, as the sea is suddenly seen between the trees! I was sure, 
I knew. Love does not deceive. Now it does deceive! It cannot be that 
all should be rolled away because of a yes or ano. No, no, I do not wish 
it! Come, it is not too late; we have not yet lost our happiness. It is 
within our hands, to be grasped by them. What you have just done was 
perhaps foolish. I shall forget it, I scoff at it; I saw nothing, I tell you! 
It did not happen; you wipe it out with a single word. You know well, 
as I do, that love has words that nothing resists; and that the greatest fault, 
when it is confessed in a loyal kiss, becomes a truth more beautiful than in- 
nocence. Speak to me that word; give me that kiss; confess the truth; 
admit what I saw, what I heard; and everything will be pure as it was; and 
I shall regain all that you gave me. 

Lancéor. I have said what I have said; if you do not believe me, go, 
you vex me. ; 

Joyzelle. Look at me. You love her since you lie so? 

Lancéor. No, I love no one, and you less than others. 

Joyzelle. Lancéor What have I done?—Perhaps without 
knowing? 





Lancéor. Nothing, it is not that. But I, I am not what you be- 
lieved, I feel I shall not be again. I am like others; I want you to know 
it, and accept it, —that all our promises be scattered on the wind of some 
new dream, as this dry leaf that I crush in my hand! Ah, the love of 
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woman! Well then, so much the worse for them! I will live like the 
others in a faithless world where no one loves, where all oaths give way be- 
fore the first trial. Ah, tears! They were necessary and I was waiting 
forthem! You are hard, I know it, and your tears are rare. I count them, 
drop by drop! You have not loved me. Love that comes in this fashion, 
at the first call, is not the love to base happiness on. At any rate, it was not 
what I hoped for. Still more tears! They flow too late! You have not 
loved me, I have not loved you. Another would have said Ah, 
another would have known! But you, no, no, go! Go now, I tell you! 

[JOYZELLE moves away silently, sobbing. After she has taken a few 
steps, she turns, hesitates, looks sadly at LANCEOR, then disappears, crying 
in a low voice, ‘I love you.’ LANCEOR overwhelmed, confused, totters to 
support himself against a tree trunk.] 

Lancéor. What have I done? I obeyed what? I know not. 
What have I said? It was not I that spoke. I have lost my happiness, 
the present, the future. I am no longer myself. I do that which I hate. 
I know not who I am. Joyzelle! Ah, my Joyzelle. 

[Sobbing he falls face down on the ground. | 











ACT Il 


SCENE I 


An apartment in the palace 


Lancéor. [Before a mirror. He appears thin, bent, aged, irrecog- 
nizable.| WhoamI? Ina few hours I have aged thirty years. Poison 
has done its work and grief as well. I behold myself with fright in this 
mirror that reflects the wreck of myself. But it does not lie. [He goes 
to another mirror.| For here is another that tells the same thing. At 
least, unless they all lie; as everything seems to lie and mock at me in this 
strange island. [He feels his face.| Alas, they are right! These hol- 
lows that my hand feels, are not made by their malevolent crystal. They 
are in my flesh! And these frightful splotches that won’t rub out, I can 
feel them under my fingers. These stooping shoulders will not straighten 
up; my hair is dead, like a cinder after the flame has died out; my eyes, 
even my eyes hardly know themselves. They used to open, to laugh, to 
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welcome life. Now they squint, and their glances avoid me as the glances 
of acheat. Nothing remains of what I was; my mother would pass by me 
and not know me. It is ended. 

[Drawing the curtain over a large window.] Let us be hidden; and 
may the great night cover everything! [He lies down in a darkened cor- 
ner.| I give up, I assent. I have done what love cannot pardon. I am 
losing my life as I lost Joyzelle. She will never see me again, I shall never 
see her. 

[4 door opens; JOYZELLE enters. Surprised at the darkness, she 
stands a minute on the threshold. Then, having looked about the room, 
she sees LANCEOR lying in the corner, and rushes towards him with out- 
stretched arms. ]| 

Joyzelle. Lancéor! Ah, for three days I have lived as though I 
were mad! I have sought you everywhere. I came to the tower; the doors 
were locked, the windows, too. I crouched on the sill to surprise your 
shadow; I called, I shrieked, no one replied. But how pale you are, — and 
thin! Iam talking to you; I am not dreaming. Give me both your hands! 

Lancéor. You know me? 

Joyzelle. Why not? 

Lancéor. Then I am not?— I am still myself? Look at me! 
What traces remain? [He darts to the window, and tears the curtain aside. | 
Look! look! How do you find me? Tell me,amI here? Are these my 
hands, my eyes, my garments, even? 

Joyzelle. [Looking at him, and then throwing herself into his arms, 
weeping.| Oh, how you have suffered! 

Lancéor. I have suffered, I have suffered! I have well deserved it, 
after what I said, after what I did! But that does not matter, does not 
overwhelm me. I would willingly die, if you could recover, were it only 
for the darting of a look, what you loved. I cling to myself, to the little 
that remains. I would like to hide myself, to escape from my misery; and 
yet I want you to see me first, to fully realize what you must love, if you love 
me still. Come, come, closer, closer. ‘ Not close to me, but-close to the 
beams that show my distress. Look at these hollows, these dead eyes and 
these lips. No, no, do not come near, for fear that disgust I look less 





like myself than if I had returned from a world where life never visits. 
You do not recoil? You are not astounded? You do not see me then, as 
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these mirrors see me? 

Joyzelle. I see that you are pale and that you seem tired. Do not 
push my arms away. Put your face closer. Why will you not let my lips 
touch you as they touched you when everything smiled on us in the garden 
of flowers? Love has days when nothing smiles any longer. What does 
it matter if it smile, while we weep? I push back the hair that hides your 
face and makes it so sad. Look, it is the same that I pushed away for the 
first kiss. There, there, do not think of the lies of the mirrors. They 
know not what they say; but love knows well. Already life is coming 
back to your eyes when they look at me. Have no fear, for I have none. 
I know what must be done; I have the secret that will cure your ill. 

Lancéor. Joyzelle! 

Joyzelle. Yes, yes, come back; I love you more than at the happy 
moment that made us one. 

Lancéor. Ah! I comprehend that; but the other, the other thing? 

Joyzelle. What thing? 

Lancéor. I understand that one can find love in ruins, that one 
can gather together the fragments and love them still. But where are the 
fragments of our love? none remain; for even before fate struck me as you 
see, I destroyed what it could not destroy. I have deceived. I have lied; 
and even in that very moment when the smallest deceit begins in the sphere 
where nothing is obliterated, a fault that love could have pardoned 
Trust is dead in our hearts. I have lost the confidence in which all my 
thoughts surrounded your thoughts as a transparent water surrounds water 
more transparent. I believe it no longer; I believe no longer in myself; 
there is nothing pure in me over which you can lean to find my shadow; and 
my soul is still more wretched than my body. 

Joyzelle. (This woman, you kissed her? 

Lancéor. Yes. 

Joyzelle. She called you? 

Lancéor. No. 

Joyzelle. But why did you say I was mistaken? 

Lancéor. Why should I tell you, Joyzelle, it is too late. You will 
not believe me any longer, for you would have to believe what is incredible. 
I move in a dream, in a sort of invincible and mocking dream. My mind, 
my reason, my will, what do I know? were farther from themselves than this 
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dilapidated body is from what it was. I tried to tell you, to cry to you a 
thousand times that it was a lie that I obeyed no longer; and that the shameful 
words that broke from my lips, stifled in spite of myself the ardent words 
of desperate love and the tearful confession that sprung towards you. I 
strove even to straining my throat, to breaking my heart, and I heard my 
perfidious voice betray me; my arms, my hands, my eyes and my kisses 
could not denounce it; for except my spirit that you could not see, I felt 
myself a prey to a hostile power, irresistible, alas! and incomprehensible. 

Joyzelle. I did see it! And I knew at once that it was not you who 
lied so; that that was impossible. 

Lancéor. How did you know it? 

Joyzelle. Because I love you. 

Lancéor. But what am I, Joyzelle, what do you love in me, when I 
have profaned myself, when I have destroyed in myself all that you did 
love? 

Joyzelle. You. 

Lancéor. What remains of me? Not these hands, that have lost 
their power, not these eyes that have no longer their fire; and not this heart 
that has betrayed love. 

Joyzelle. It is you and always you and nothing but you! What 
matters it who you are, provided I find you! Ah, I know not how to ex- 
plain that. When a person loves as I love, she is blind and deaf, because 
she sees farther and listens elsewhere. When a person loves as I love, it 
is not what he says, it is not what he does, it is not what he is that she loves 
in the man she loves, it is he, and nothing but himself, that remains the 
same, through the years and the passing troubles. It is he alone, it is you 
alone, in whom nothing can change except to increase love. The being 
who is entirely in you, you who are entirely in him, it is that that I see, that 
I hear, that I listen for continually and that I love forever. 

Lancéor. Joyzelle! 

Joyzelle. Yes, yes, kiss me, press me to you! We must struggle, 
we must suffer; here in a world that seems to be full of snares. We are 
only two, but we are all of love! 


SCENE II 


A grove. JOYZELLE is asleep on a grassy knoll, before a boxwood 
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hedge trimmed into arches, where lilies are blooming. Night is falling. 
A fountain is purling. The moon is shining. ARIELLE enters. 

Arielle. She sleeps. The breathing of the garden is silent near her 
to hear her breathing; and the nightingale alone, sent by the night in a silver 
bath, comes to lull her slumber. How beautiful and peaceful she is; and 
how pure she seems, a thousand times purer than the water falling there, 
born of the glaciers, in the alabaster, singing beneath the pale leaves. Her 
sweet hair flows like a wave of solid light; and the moon cannot tell whose 
is the gold mixed with the blue of her rays. Her clear eyes are closed; 
yet the light falling from the stars, tremblingly raises her saint-like lids 
to find underneath the last trace of the beautiful day that isno more. Her 
mouth is a dewy, palpitating flower; the lilies have poured drops of dew 
on her bare shoulder, to give her a share of the pearls that night bestows 
in silence in the name of the heavens opening over the world’s treasure. 
Ah, Joyzelle, Joyzelle! Iam but a phantom wandering in the night, more 
astray than you are, in spite of my second sight, and nearer the tomb where 
happiness dies. I do not belong to myself, I obey my master, I can give 
nothing but an invisible kiss, that will not waken you, and is not even mine. 
But I love you, I love you, as a less fortunate girl loves the sister whom love 
has chosen first. I love you, I weave around you all the powers that men 
do not mention in their prayers and I wish my master had recognized you 
sooner, before the fate that drives forward the inevitable hour, had fixed 
the future of tears awaiting him and awaiting me with him. I lower my 
powerless and troubled tenderness over your calm slumber. Accept the 
only kiss that I can give you. Ah, why will not he whose unknowing and 
docile shadow I alone am, why will he not come himself to place upon your 
lips that call mine, as everything beautiful calls to mystery. 

[She kisses JOYZELLE on the forehead. | 

Joyzelle. [Asleep.| Lancéor! 

Arielle. Another. ‘The last, as one drinks from the spring forbidden 
by angels who guard the secrets of time and space, whence one may partake 
no longer. 

Joyzelle. [Asleep, in a dreamy voice.| Is it you, Lancéor? How 
sweet with the breath of dawn are your lips! I faint under the flowers 
falling from Paradise. 

Arielle. Faithful in sleep and constant in dreams! The demons of 
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the night cannot rob the love that fills the past and future of a heart! Ah! 
my master and my father! She is the one your single hope awaited, to 
turn aside the fate that threatened your old age! O master, if you wish, 
there is still time; happiness is here, you need only grasp it. It sways un- 
certain between your son and you; a single movement will be enough to make 
it ours. Come near! she is yours! Come, come, come, I call; I know I am 
right; man should not renounce life and perhaps lose himself in saving 
those he loves. 

Merlin. (From a distance, in a grave voice, full of reproach.] 
Arielle! [He enters, enveloped in a long cloak. | 

Arielle. For you I have spoken, my voice is yours. In the name of 
your heart, loving deeply, but not daring to confess it. You must meet, at 
this prescribed moment, this sleeping woman to avoid one who will destroy 
you in your old age. 

Merlin. Away, it is too late. 

Arielle. No, it is not too late; it is the moment now, and your fate 
hangs on the move you make. 

Merlin. Go, tempt me not; or I plunge you into your impotent 
shadow. I drew you forth to clear my eyes and not to confuse me. 

Arielle. You cannot be misled in listening to the instinct that alone 
saves men. Think of the affrighting days that Vivien prepares, whom you 
must love, if you love not this woman. 

Merlin. Vivien? Is it in this life, or in another world that this name 
echoes in the depth of my heart like a name of folly, of distress and of 
shame? 

Arielle. No, it is in this life, the only one you possess. It is the 
name of the sprite, who in Broceliande, where fate will lead you, waits until 
you appear, to smite your old age. O! master, I see her! -Have a care, 
she comes to win your heart! As soon as this love, so pure, so healing, shall 
have lost its claims, hers will leap from the shadow. Master! I implore 
you! My eyes know her wiles; she winds you round with mocking arms, 
she filches from you your strength, your reason, your wisdom; she plucks 
from you at last the secret of your power; and like an old drunkard, you fall 
to the earth. Then she despoils you, taunts you, stands erect and closes 
over us the mortal tomb that will open nevermore. 

Merlin. It is then inevitable? 
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Arielle. You know it as well as I, nothing can deceive me concerning 
you. Master, I beg you, for you and for myself, for I love the light and I 
lose it with you! It is the irrevocable hour! Choose, choose life! since 
she is again offered to you, she belongs to us, you have the right! 

Merlin. Depart, it is useless. Besides, she has never loved me. 

Arielle. It is enough that you love her, and that he whom she loves 
be not between you. This I have read in the double future. 

Merlin (wiping off the sweat of anguish.| Depart, for I know. It 
is then written, that in loving this child, I might save myself. But she is 
not for me, and my time is gone. It is the time of those who come and meet 
as time wishes it, as life wishes it. Go, go, I say! [ARIELLE, covering 
her face, departs. | 

I give up my part; it is for you, my son, that I finish the trial. [He 
throws back his cloak, and appears tall and young, clad in garments like 
those of LANCEOR, whom he strikingly resembles. He approaches Joy- 
ZELLE.] Ah! my pure Joyzelle! You are about to suffer, too, you must 
still suffer, since in your tears is destiny hidden; but what matter the pains 
that lead to love? I wish I might exchange for the cruelest of these de- 
licious pains all the joys of my poor existence. [He bends over JOYZELLE. | 
Arielle speaks truly. I have only to make a sign, and all the days and hours 
will roll back, and I shall escape the terrible end reserved for me by fate. 
Yes, but that sign would destroy him whom I love more than myself, chosen 
by the years for the love that I had hoped for. Ah! when one holds thus 
in his hands his own happiness and the happiness of another; when he must 
blot out one that the other survive, then he feels what deep roots bind us to 
the earth where we suffer; then life emits a superhuman cry to be heard 
and to defend its rights! But at the same time an ear must be turned to 
another voice, a voice that says nothing exact or sure, that promises nothing; 
a voice th2t is only a whisper more sacred than the unformed cries of life. 
Lancéor anc Joyzelle love each other; love me, for I love you. I am feeble 
and fragile, and made for happiness as are other men; not without a strug- 
gle do I relinquish my share. Love each other, my children; I heed the 
murmur of the small voice that tells me nothing, but alone is right. 

[He kneels before JOYZELLE, and kisses her on the forehead. | 

Joyzelle. [Awakening.| Lancéor! 

Merlin. Yes, night has led me to you; I come to rouse you with a new 
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kiss, that you may find 

Joyzelle. [Rising quickly and looking at him in terror.| Who are 
you? 

Merlin. [Stretching out his arms to embrace her.| You know well, 
Joyzelle, love should tell you. 

Joyzelle. [Starting back violently.| Ah! do not touch me, or I 
shall call on death to put an end to this horrible dream! I know not what 
phantoms have haunted me this night, but this is the vilest, the most odious, 
the most cowardly that darkness has sent! I believe it no longer! I try 
to arouse myself by bruising my eyes! Ah! do not come near! Back! 
Depart! You frighten me! 

Merlin. Look at me, Joyzelle. I do not understand you; sleep still 
troubles you. 

Joyzelle. Where is he? 

Merlin. Awaken, Joyzelle. 

Joyzelle. Where is he? what have you done with him? 

Merlin. He is where I am; if your eyes deceive you 

Joyzelle. You know not, then, that I wear him here, in these eyes that 
see you and compare what he is with what you are? You do not realize 
that he is in my heart, that you have imitated him thus! You, beside him; 
you, in his clothes and under his appearance, Ah! it is as though death tried 
to be life! You might be one of twenty thousand who resemble him, and 
he alone would not be as he was today; yet thus would I brush aside the 
twenty thousand phantoms, to go to the one man who would not be a vision 
among visions! Oh, you need not try to hide in the shadow. You recoil 
too late; I have discovered you, I know who you are. I know your spells; 
and as I would laugh at them, if I have feared nothing except your sorcery, 
you would not have usurped, making him suffer, a shape so dear and so ir- 
recognizable! What have you done to him? Where is he? I will know! 
You shall not leave me until you answer. [She seizes MERLIN’S hand. ] 
I am alone, I am feeble. But I desire, but I desire. I will know, I will 
know ! 
Merlin. I love you too dearly, Joyzelle, to do him any harm, much 
as you love him.— There is nothing to fear.— Have no fear of me. I 
am not here to profit by the shadow and to surprise your heart. I have 
another aim. Listen to me, Joyzelle, it is no longer a rival, or the un- 
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fortunate lover, it is a foreseeing and anxious father who speaks to you. 
Before he came to conquer you, as no man in the world has ever conquered 
woman, I had, I confess, foreseen a happiness that it is vain to pursue in 
declining years. Today I renounce it, sadly, but in good faith. I know 
how you love the unknowing being placed by malevolent chance in your 
path. Do not deceive yourself, I speak of him at present, without hate and 
without envy, but not without terror when I think of the heart-breaking days 
he prepares for you. For that reason I persevere in disclosing him to you, 
at the risk of displeasing you. I have no other care than to turn you aside 
from an unfortunate love, where only deception, only tears await you. I 
hope nothing for myself. I do not ask you to love me in his stead. You 
have proved to me that such a thing is impossible. I simply hope that you 
will love him no longer, this is all I ask of the kindness of fate; and tonight, 
fate grants my prayer. 

Joyzelle. How? 

Merlin. ‘The trial is grave and sad; I wish you might be spared. But 
you know better than I that there are salutary sufferings, that it were shame- 
ful to flee. A sign will turn back the world. A little movement of your 
neck that bends still with no uneasiness, a single glance of those eyes, too 
trusting and too full of innocence, will destroy before me the most beautiful 
thing that love can create in the heart of a woman. But it must be. It 
is just, it is well, that she should be plunged in tears that may not be indelible, 
since later, she must sink in grief that nothing can console. 

Joyzelle. What do you mean? 

Merlin. Even at this moment, when all the integrity, truth, trans- 
parency and warmth of your heart, when all the clear virtues of your soul, 
when all the fidelity, all the loyalty and all the innocence of your virgin 
blood mount towards the man you have chosen to be the purest, the hap- 
piest of men, even now, he is there, behind us, within two paces from this 
seat, in the shelter of the leaves that he believes impenetrable, in the arms of 
the woman with whom, only the other day, as you yourself saw, he prosti- 
tuted the wonderful love you have given him. 

Joyzelle. No. 

Merlin. Why do you say no, without having looked? 

Joyzelle. Because he is myself. 

Merlin. I do not ask you to believe my words, I ask you merely to 
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turn your head. 

Joyzelle. No. 

Merlin. Do you hear the murmur of their blended voices, and the 
song of kiss responding to kiss? 

Joyzelle. No. 

Merlin. Do not raise your voice to interrupt a crime that you wish not 
to see. They will not hear you, they hear only their own lips! But turn, 
Joyzelle, I beg you! It means your life and all the happiness you deserve! 
Do not reject proffered truth that comes to save you if you have the courage 
to at last accept it! If it come again it will be only to make you weep when 
it is too late! Only look, look! Now you need not even turn your head! 
Your star is merciful and wearies not! Do not close your eyes, it will open 
them! See! even the shadow of their arms, sent by the moon, breaks 
through this arch and covers your knees! Open your eyes! Look! It is 
mocking you, it mounts to your lips. 

Joyzelle. No. 

[A silence. ] 

Merlin. I understand you, Joyzelle. Not before me must you deny 
the remains of your love. I leave you to yourself, before your duty, before 


your fate. Such sacrifices need no witnesses, and ask silence. The truth 
is there, it is cowardly to flee it. You will know how to face it if you are 
alone. There is still time. I admire you, Joyzelle. Your life and your 
happiness invoke your courage and depend on a single glance. 

[MERLIN goes out. JOYZELLE for a long time remains seated on the 
bench, motionless, with widened eyes, looking fixedly in front of her. Then 
she rises and moves slowly away, without turning her head. | 


ACT IV. 


A room in the palace. Near the back, at the right a great marble bed, 
on which LANCEOR is lying insensible. JOYZELLE, anxious, dishevelled, is 
moving around him. 


Joyzelle. Lancéor! Lancéor! He hears me no longer! His eyes 
are wide open. Lancéor, I am here, I am bending over your eyes. Look 
at me, look! No, he sees me no longer! Lancéor, for pity! —if your 
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voice be too feeble, make a sign of life! I take you in my arms, these are 
my arms that love you! Come, come, come, back to me, in our great love! 
See, see, these are my hands raising your head. Do you recognize that 
my hands are caressing your hair? You told me often, when we were 
happy, you told me often, that the slightest caress of these beloved hands 
would call back your soul, even though it were in the greatest happiness 
in Paradise, in the darkest night in the depths of — No, no, it is not 
there! But his head hangs down, his arm falls back inert and I believe 
that his fingers are colder than this marble. [Feeling mechanically one of 
the columns of the bed.| No, it is not that. But I must know. And his 
eyes no longer are— [She raises his head.| Are these his or mine that 
grow dim? No, it is not possible! No, no, I will not have it so! 
Ah, I will open your lips. [She places her lips on LANCEOR’s.] Lancéor! 
Lancéor! All the fire of my life is going into your heart! Fear nothing, 
fear nothing! it is the flame that saves and the life that makes alive. — 
Breathe in all together the last expiration of my breath that loves you. I 
would expire while exchanging our lives! I pour out for you my strength, 
my hours, my years! Here they are, here they are! — You have only to 
make a movement, to half open your lips! That must be! It must be 
possible to reanimate one whom I love more than self! Since I give him 
all, he must take all! [Holding back her head to look at LANCEOR.| He 
falls back, he is slipping away. [Distracted, she seizes him in her arms:] 
Help! No, it is too late. Help! Come! — Ah, no, I know well, 
no, no, it is not he. He will not come now when love threatens him! 
No, no, I fear nothing, no, no, I will not have it! But I call for help! I 
cannot remain alone, I cannot struggle alone against all the powers of death. 
Who comes! If no one comes, death will conquer! Help, I tell you! 
Some one must come to my aid! Life must help me, or it is no longer pos- 
sible and we shall succumb! 

[Sobbing, she falls upon the senseless body of LANCEOR. MERLIN 
enters. | 

Merlin. Joyzelle, I am here. 

Joyzelle. [Rising as if to run to MERLIN, but closely embracing 
LANCEOR.] Ah! it is you! It is you, then! At last, here is the aid and 
the life that comes! Look then, see! It is time, he is falling back! I 
throw myself at your feet! Yes, yes, you can do everything; and I see 
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everything plainly! Ah! in these moments we see clearly into the depths 
of the night that the world has never gone through! Ah! I beg of you, 
what must be done? I am no longer Joyzelle, I am no longer fierce, I have 
no more pride. I am broken and dead, I crawl to your feet; it is no longer 
a question of this, of that, of love or of kisses, or of trifling things! Life 
and death are face to face, struggling under our eyes, and they must be 
separated. — You do not make a step! — Ah, I know your hatred, that you 
detest this defenceless man. — Yes, you are right, he is all that you wish, 
he is a coward, he is an impostor, he is your enemy, he has betrayed you 
twenty times, since you insist on it! Yes, I see it, I was wrong, I confess 
it, and I love him no longer since you wish it not, and I am prepared for 
everything, if only he may be saved! But that must be done, that alone 
counts, all the rest is madness! — but come, but come, I tell you he is con- 
quering, he is going to carry him off! See, his hands are glazing, 
his eyes are fading, it is abominable! 

Merlin. Joyzelle, fear nothing; his life is in my hands; and I will 
save him if you wish that he be saved. 

Joyzelle. If I wish that he be saved! But you cannot see if you 
hesitate, but you cannot know what must be done for him! — No, no, I want 
to say, my distress distracts me. He breathes no longer, I can no 
longer hear his heart. — You seem so slow to me! You do not believe 
then that there is any danger, that you should hurry?—I will speak no 
more; I am making you lose the passing minutes in which perhaps he might 
be saved. —If you do not wish to succor him yourself, and I understand 
that, for you do not love him, —tell me simply what I must do to help him; 
and I will know how to do it— But I see, I am sure that we can wait no 
longer, we must hasten. — 

Merlin. Ihave told you, Joyzelle, his life is in my hands, and it can- 
not escape unless I consent. I warned you. The poison is doing its work, 
I can see it. Only I can cure him, snatch him from death, call back his 
vigor, his vanished beauty, and restore him to you as he was before. — 

Joyzelle. Oh! I implore you, do not delay thus !— What-matters his 
beauty if his life evades us! — Give him back as he is, whatever he may be, 
if I have him and that he may breathe! 

Merlin. Yes, I shall give him back to you! Already have I twice 
done — and I have repented of it, — what I am going to do again for the 
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last time since you ask it; but it is a sacrifice that none other than you could 
obtain. In giving him his life, I risk my own. To awaken his strength, 
to call back his soul, I must give him part of my strength, a part of my soul. 
It may be that he will take more than remains in me, and I shall fall dead 
beside the rival whom I have revived. — Formerly, I would have risked my 
life to save a passer-by, almost without hesitation and without exacting any- 
thing in return.— But now, I am more cautious, wiser. Since I offer my 
life, it is just that some one pay, and pay in advance, and I will not give him 
my life unless you promise me the dearest part of yours. — 

Joyzelle. How? What must I do? 

Merlin. O poor child, too pure! — And you my chaste thoughts, mix 
not with the odious words that my voice is going to wind around their love. 
— TI blush at the trial, and I am ashamed of the words I must use. — You 
will pardon me when you know all. — It is not myself who is speaking; it 
is the future that no man should know; the future without shame, the future 
without pity, who reveals a day and illumines a destiny only to hide all else, 
who desires that I know if you are the one she selects. — 

Joyzelle. What are you saying? — Why do you hesitate ?— There is 
nothing in the world; I have questioned myself in vain, I see nothing in the 
world, in ours or in the other, that you can ask and not find me ready 

Merlin. See then, I shall speak no longer in enigmas.— This man 
whom you see, whom your arms entwine, he is there, lying as near death as if 
he were stretched out on the stone of his tomb. — One movement will draw 
him back into life; one movement will plunge him on the other side. — So 
then, at the same instant that you say yes, before the echo slumbering be- 
neath these marble arches will have had time to repeat that you have con- 
sented, I make the sign that snatches him from the shadows, if you promise 
me to come this night, here, in this room where I am going to give him to 
you, and on this same bed over which you bend, give yourself to me, without 
shame and without reserve. — 

Joyzelle. 1?—give myself to you? 

Merlin. Yes. 

Joyzelle. 1? Give myself to you when he has been restored to me? 

Merlin. That he may be restored to you. 

Joyzelle. No, I do not understand. — They are words, doubtless, that 
I do not understand. No, it is not possible that a man who is not a 
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prince of hell should come thus at the instant when all the grief of love no 
longer knows what to hope, what to undertake. No, I have heard 
wrong, I do you an injustice. — You must pardon me, I am a virgin, igno- 
rant, and I do not quite know what those words include. — But now I see. — 
Yes, you are right. — Yes, yes, you wish to say that it is fitting that I should 
take a part of the danger, and that my life should unite with yours for a mo- 
ment to create another life that should revive him. — But that part, I de- 
sire, I desire for myself alone, I desire it all, the greatest, I only hope that 
it can be given me. 

Merlin. Joyzelle, time flies. —Do not seek elsewhere, you know 
what I require, and the word means what you dare not believe. 

Joyzelle. Then, it is necessary that in the same instant he comes back 
to me, when I shall see him breathing in my arms and smiling at the love 
he has regained, I shall snatch away from him all I have given him? — But 
what remains for him if you take all from us; and what am I going to say 
to him when he embraces me? — 

Merlin. You will say nothing to him if you care for his happiness. — 

Joyzelle. But I must tell him all, since I love him! — No, no, I see it 
clearly, it cannot be, it does not exist; there must be gods or demons to pre- 
vent these things, or I do not know why we should wish to live. I have 
confidence in them, I have confidence in you. This is only a trial; all this 
is not, cannot be real. — It seems to me already that you look on me with 
less rancor. — See, I beg you, I throw myself at your feet and I kiss your 
hands. —I will confess everything to you.—I do not love you, you hate 
him too vehemently; but I never believed that you would be unjust or un- 
worthy of love.— When you entered, I did not hesitate, I went to you, I 
asked you to pluck from death the only man I love; yet I knew that you 
love me also. — But, I know not why, my instinct told me that you are 
generous and capable of doing what I would do for you, what he would do 
himself ; and when you had done what we would do, you would have in our 
hearts a portion of our love, which is not the least good, not the least beau- 
tiful, not the most perishable. — 

Merlin. Yes, I know; after I had given him life, at the risk of my 
own, there would be kisses, lips and eyes, days and nights, all that makes up 
that happiness of love, so ephemeral and so vain! But I, I will have 
much better; and you would deign sometimes, by chance, in passing, a benev- 
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olent smile, that would not perish, provided I refrained from claiming it 
too often. No, Joyzelle, at my age, one is no longer satisfied with il- 
lusions of this kind, nor with these deceptive remnants. The hour for he- 
roic illusion has passed for me. I desire what he will have. Your smile 
that I know is impossible means little to me, it is you that I desire; I desire 
you completely, if only for a moment; but I would have that moment; he 
gives it me. [He approaches LANCEOR.|] Look, Joyzelle, his face is de- 
composing, we have delayed too long, the peril increases at each passing in- 
stant. — You will come? 

Joyzelle. [Looking around with bewilderment.| Nothing bursts, 
nothing falls, I am alone in the world! 

Merlin. [Touching the body.| The danger is becoming grave. — 
I recognize the indications. — 

Joyzelle. Yes, I will come!—I will come this night! I will come 
this evening! But save him first and give him life! — See, his eyes are 
sinking and his lips are fading, and I, I am here to bargain his days as if 
it concerned 

Merlin. He will be restored to you; but remember Joyzelle, that if 
you are not true to your promise, the hand that saves him will strike him 
without mercy. — 

Joyzelle. But I will be true; I would go on my knees to the end of 
the other world to be true to it! — Ah, I will come, I tell you! I give my- 
self to you entirely, I am entirely yours! — What more must be done! — 
Nothing is left to me! 

Merlin. It is well; I have your promise, I will fulfill mine. [Aside, 
taking LANCEOR in his arms.| Pardon me, my son, in the name of your 
destiny that requires this suffering. — [He bends over LANCEOR and presses 
a long kiss on his eyelids and lips. Aloud.) Behold him who returns 
from the regions without light. — Life is given him, but it will not awaken 
except in your ardent arms. I leave you to your work. Remember your 
promise. — 

[He goes out.—JOYZELLE has taken LANCEOR into her arms, and 
looks at him with anguish. — Soon, the eyes of her lover half open, and his 
hands make a feeble movement. | 

Joyzelle. Lancéor!— His eyes have opened and closed, I saw the 
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light bathe in their azure! And see, his hands seem to seek mine. 

There they are, Lancéor, there they are in yours, now no longer cold! — 
They dare not leave them for fear they lose them; and yet I wish to support 
your shoulder and embrace your neck now bending over my breast. — 
Ah! all of good comes back, and comes back at once! —I hear his heart 
beating, I breathe his breath, all was taken from me, but all is restored! — 
Listen to me, Lancéor, I want to see you again, I seek your face, do not hide 
your head in my hair that loves you; my eyes love you more and want their 
portion! [LANCEOR raises his head slightly.] Oh, he heard me, and 
obeys me! — He is here, he is here, there is no longer doubt, he is here, be- 
fore me, more living than life! —He is here before me, and the roses of 
dawn and the flowers of the awakening have reanimated his cheeks and are 
overspreading his smile, for he is smiling already as though he saw me! — 
Ah, the gods are too good! — They have pity on men! The skies are 
opening. ‘There are gods of love! There are gods of life! —-We must 
give thanks to them and love each other since they love! — Come, come, 
come to my arms, your eyes seek me still, but your lips have found me! — 
At last they open to call mine; and mine are here, bearing all love! 

[A pause. She kisses him, long, ardently.] 

Lancéor. [Regaining consciousness.| Joyzelle.— 

Joyzelle. Yes, yes, it is I, it is 1; look at me, look! — Here are my 
hands, my brow, my hair, my shoulder. And here are my kisses that 
yours know! 

Lancéor. Yes, it is you, it is you indeed, it is you and the light. — 
And then the room that I saw before. —I must wait a little. — What has 
happened to me?—I am recovering, I am recovering, I was lying 
yonder, there, I do not know where, before great doors that some one was 
trying to open. —I was buried, I was growing cold. And then I called 
you, I called you unceasingly, and you did not come. 

Joyzelle. Yes, I came, I was there, I was there! 

Lancéor. No, you were not there. —I was caught in the ice, I was 
taken in the night, I was losing my life. — But now this is you! — Yes, yes, 
my eyes see you, find you suddenly when they leave the shadows. — They 
may in vain look wild in the great brightness; it is indeed you, and I pass 
from the tomb to the joy of the sun in the arms of love! That seems im- 
possible to one who comes from so far!—TI must touch you, I must cling 
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to the caresses of your hands, to the light of your eyes, I must seize the true 
gold of the hair that makes day real to me! — Ah, you cannot comprehend 
how one loves when he is dying, and how I shall love you now after having 
lost you and found you again! 

Joyzelle. I too, I too! — 

Lancéor. And the joy of returning to the arms that press you, and 
tremble still, because they hoped no longer! Do you feel yours trem- 
bling, and mine, adoring you?— They seek each other, they enlace, they 
are afraid of losing each other, — dare not untwine. — They obey no longer, 
they know not that they are hurting us, they stifle us in their blind intoxi- 
cation !— Ah! they know, at last, what an embrace around an ardent body 
means; — one would desire to die to know life and realize love! 

Joyzelle. Yes, one would die. 

Lancéor. It is strange; when I was yonder, in the frigid region; some 
one came near whom I thought I recognized. — 

Joyzelle. It was he. 

Lancéor. Who? 

Joyzelle. The master of this isle. 

Lancéor. WHe?— But he hates me. 

Joyzelle. It was he. 

Lancéor. I do not understand. — He called me back to love, then, 
to life? — He wished to restore me to her I love, to her whom he loves 
himself ? 

Joyzelle. Yes. 

Lancéor. But why did he do it? 

Joyzelle. I implored him so much that he consented. 

Lancéor. He hesitated? 

Joyzelle. Yes. 

Lancéor. Why? 

Joyzelle. He said that in saving your life, he was risking his own. 

Lancéor. Nothing forced him to it.—And so, he simply gave life 
to the one man who would sweep away every hope of the love that would 
be the happiness of his life ?— 

Joyzelle. Yes. 

Lancéor. And without asking anything, of bounty, of pity, of gen- 
erosity ? 
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Joyzelle. Yes. 

Lancéor. Ah, we were unjust and our worst enemies are better than 
we believe! There are treasures of nobility and of love even in the 
heart of hate! — And what he has done! —No, I do not know truly if I 
could have done it; and I could not have believed that this poor old man — 
But, Joyzelle, is it not almost incredible, and heroic? — 

Joyzelle. Yes. 

Lancéor. Where is he? We must go to throw ourselves at his feet, 
confess our error, wipe out the injustice we committed when we did not love 
him. — He must have his portion, and the best part of the happiness he 
has given us!—He must have our hearts, our joy, our smiles and our 
tears of love, all we can give to those who give all! — 

Joyzelle. We will go, we will go. 

Lancéor. Joyzelle, what is it?—You scarcely answer me.—I do 
not know whether my senses are still in the power of the night from which 
I have issued, but I do not know your words and your actions. One 
would say that you seek, that you doubt, that you dream. — And I, who 
come back to you full of joy and of love, find so little joy or love in your eyes 
that flee from mine, in your hands that forget me. — What has happened, 
then ?— Why call me back, and give me life, if during my absence I have 
lost what I love ? — 

Joyzelle. Oh! no, no, — Lancéor, you have not lost me! — 

Lancéor. Your voice seeks a smile, but finds only a plaint. — 

Joyzelle. Yes, I wanted to smile, and I smile already. But do 
not be surprised, I wept so long and despaired so much that tears still well 
up in spite of myself. — Joy was so far away that it could not return at the 
first kiss. — Many will be necessary before it regains confidence in my 
heart, and I am almost sad in the midst of happiness. 

Lancéor. Oh! my poor Joyzelle! — Then it is this that your grave 
silence says? — And I was worried as a stupid child.—I think only of 
myself, I am intoxicated with life, and no longer understand anything. — 
I forgot that in your place, I would have lost courage. It is true, you 
are right, it is you who comes back from death, not I; when two beings love 
as we love, the one who dies not, in reality alone dies. — No longer hide your 
tears. The sadder you appear to me, the more I feel you love me. — 
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must warm your baffled hands, seek your lips and lead you back to the midst 
of the happiness we lost. — We shall be there soon, for our guide is love. — 
He triumphs over everything when he finds two hearts that give themselves 
to him without fear and without reserve. — Everything else is nothing, 
everything else is forgotten, everything else fades away and must give place 
to love. 

Joyzelle. [Looking fixedly before her.| Everything else tades away 
and must give place to love. 








ACT V 
SCENE I 
A gallery in the palace. Enter MERLIN and LANCEOR 


Lancéor. My father! —It is true then that you are my father! — 
Now that I know it, it seems in truth that nothing in my far-seeing heart 
was ignorant of it. [He goes closer.| Yes, it is wonderful! I see 
you at last as I saw you in my childhood days; when I look at you I see my- 
self in a mirror graver, nobler and more profound than those that reflect 
me in this room. But what will Joyzelle say?—She will burst into 
laughter at the thought of her fears, for she imagined No, to punish 
herself for her foolish terrors, she herself will tell you what she has thought. 
She has hated you, but with a tender hatred that has smiled already, 
with the smile that is going to break through the rays of love. — But where 
is she hiding? — For two hours now I have been seeking her in vain. — 
Have you seen her? I must tell her at once all the unexpected happiness 
that this night brings us. 

Merlin. Notyet. I must be for her, until the end of the day, the piti- 
less tyrant whom she curses in her heart. My poor and dear child! — How 
I have tortured your adorable love! — But I have already told you the end 
of these trials. —In making you suffer, I have been only the instrument 
of fate and the unworthy slave of another will whose source I know not, that 
seems to demand that the slightest happiness should be encompassed with 
tears. —I have only hastened, in order to hasten happiness, the coming of 
those tears that were suspended in both your fates. — You will know some 
day, thanks to this power, in which there is nothing magic or supernatural, 
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but which is still hidden in the depths of human life, how I command at 
moments certain phenomena, certain appearances hidden from you. You 
will learn, too, that I have acquired the gift, often useless, of reading the 
future a little clearer and a little sooner than other men. —So I have seen 
you, gropingly searching for yourself in time and space a unique love, the most 
perfect perhaps that the two or three centuties my eyes have known conceal 
in their shadow. — You would have been able to unite after many mistakes; 
but it was necessary to hasten the ordained meeting, because death would 
claim you, my son, in default of love.— And on the other hand, nothing 
indicated Joyzelle for the hoped-for love, except some few uncertain traits 
and the trials themselves that she had to surmount. So I have brought 
about the prescribed trials; all have been painful, but necessary; the last will 
be decisive and more grave. — 

Lancéor. Grave? — What do you mean? — It is not dangerous for 
Joyzelle or for others ?— 

Merlin. It is not dangerous for Joyzelle, but it places in peril, a last 
time, the predestined love to which your life is linked. — That is why, in 
spite of all, in spite of my confidence, in spite of my cautions, even my certi- 
tude, I fear, I tremble a little at the approach of the hour that will be de- 
cisive. 

Lancéor. If Joyzelle decide, love has nothing to fear.— Forward, 
do not hesitate, Joyzelle will be always the fountain of joy. — But I do not 
understand how, knowing the future, you cannot see in advance, her tri- 
umph? 

Merlin. I have already told you, before entering here, Joyzelle can 
change the future that she faces. — She possesses a power that I have never 
seen save in her; that is why I do not know that the brilliant victory that 
your love awaits, may not be mixed with some shadow and a few tears. — 

Lancéor. What do you mean?— You seem inquiet.— What then 
are you hiding from me? —- How can you believe that Joyzelle may ever be 





the cause of a tear or the cause of a shadow ?— There is nothing in Joyzelle, | 


not even the suffering she can inflict, there is nothing there that does not 
bring cheer, happiness and love! — Ah! how well I see that you do not 
know the living triumph, the inextinguishable aurora in her voice, in her 
eyes, in her heart! One must have held her in his arms to know what 
treasures of hope, what waves of certainty, emanate from the slightest word 
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her lips murmur, from the daintiest smile that plays on her brow. — But 
I delay too much the impatient victory. Go, go, my father.—I remain 
here, I wait, I watch the happy minutes pass, until a great cry of joy from 
my Joyzelle tells me that love has fixed destiny. 

[MERLIN embraces LANCEOR and goes out slowly.) 





SCENE II 


The same apartment as in Act IV. The moon shines in with her blue 
light. To the right, on a great marble bed, MERLIN is seated. ARIELLE, 
at the side, is kneeling on the steps of the dais that supports the bed. 


Merlin. Arielle, the hour is striking, and Joyzelle approaches. —I 
have made the sacrifice of my useless life; yet I wish that my death, if pos- 
sible, may not come to sadden the most ardent, the most innocent love the 
earth has borne. But you tremble, you weep, you hide from me your 
eyes big with tears. — What do you see, my child, that you look with so 
much terror ? — 

Arielle. Master, I beg of you, renounce this trial, there is still time! 
My eyes cannot penetrate the mist that encompasses them. — It may 
be mortal, I see it, I feel it, and both our lives are placed by chance in the 
hands of a virgin, blind and maddened. —I do not wish to die! — There 
are other ends. —I have served you always as your own thought. But 
now I am afraid, I can no longer follow you.— You know well that my 
death is the echo of your own. Renounce, we shall seek elsewhere, in 
the future; and we can yet escape the peril. 

Merlin. I may not renounce the last trial. — You must watch to turn 
it to good. You must arrest the still uncertain weapon that Joyzelle is 
ready to raise against us. 

Arielle. But I know not if I can do it! — The power of Joyzelle is 
so prompt, so deep, that it escapes from my arms, it escapes from my eyes, 
it escapes from fate! I see only the gleam of the descending steel. 
All is confused in a shadow; and my life and yours depend on a movement 
of my unpracticed hand. 

Merlin. She is there, I hear her, she is feeling the door. — Obey and 
be silent; I, I also obey. Watch and be quick and strong. I am going 
to close my eyes to await my destiny. 
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Arielle. (Terrified, crazed.| Renounce! I cannot! I re- 
I would flee! 

Merlin. [Imperiously.] Silence! [He lies upon the bed, closes 
his eyes, and appears to be in a deep sleep. ARIELLE, overcome with sobs, 
sinks down on the steps of the dais. — At the left, at the opposite end of the 
room, a little door opens, and JOYZELLE, wrapped in a long cloak, with a 
lamp in her hand, enters. She takes two or three steps, then stops. — 
ARIELLE rises, and invisible behind the heavy curtains, waits at the foot of 
the bed.) 

Joyzelle. [Pausing, haggard, hesitant, trembling.| Now and here. 
I have taken the last step. Until this minute that time could 
now no longer delay, this moment that will behold a thing never to be 
effaced, up to this little door that has just closed on two captive destinies, 
I knew, I knew all that I must do.—Ah! I have considered and well 
weighed! There was only that; there was nothing else; it was sure, 
it was just, it was inevitable ! But now all is changed, and I have 
forgotten. There are other powers, there are other voices, and I 
am alone against everything that speaks in the uncertain night. Jus- 
tice, where are you? Justice! what must I do? I am going to act 
because you wish it.— You have convinced me, you have pushed me on. — 
Yonder, even now, under the thousands of stars that light the door and in- 
voke you to assure my soul! There is no doubt then! and all the certi- 
tude of all that breathes and of all that moves and of all that loves and has 
a right to love illumined my heart. — But before the deed you yourself re- 
coil, you renounce your laws and you desert me! Ah! I feel myself 
too much alone, delivered like a blind slave to the unknown. I am 
going to march forward without seeing. I look at nothing, I shall not 
raise my mad eyes to the bed until the moment when the thing — [She ad- 
vances with a mechanical step to the foot of the bed.| Now it is fate itself 
that is going to say yes. [She raises the lamp, looks at the bed, sees 
MERLIN asleep, and astonished, recoils a step.| He sleeps! What is 
this? I have not foreseen. Everything except this! — Must I still 
wait ?>— Oh! I should wish to wait! — He sleeps soundly. — He does not 


fuse ! 







































































desire then. But if he were not asleep I could not do it. He would 
have disarmed me, he would have overcome me. Then it is true, it 
is fate, it is a just and good fate that delivers him to me. I who 
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But here it is, the sign! But what must I do 
Moreover, as he sleeps, I cannot 


sought a sign? 
now that it is even more necessary ? 














know. Perhaps he might have pity, perhaps he would renounce and 
say ‘ Depart.’ He is not without a soul; many a time he speaks as 
a father. Ah! if he had been erect, if he had been there, his arms 


held out to me with a gesture of Then, then I would have been 
strong, and then I would have triumphed! But a sleeping man. 
That shatters hatred. And then, one knows no longer. And to 
change this sleep that a single word would put to flight, to that which no 
human or superhuman power can disturb!—-Oh! I would have at least 
one word of pardon. — Ah! no, I am too cowardly! It is terror that 
is trying I did not come to meditate longer. — There is no doubt 
after what he has done, after what he has said! —I hear only my voice, the 
voice of our destiny that desires that I save us both! —So much the worse 
if I am mistaken! —I am right, I am right! — My lamp, be extinguished; 
I have seen what I must see. — [She puts out the lamp, places it on one of 
the marble steps, seizes the poignard she has held hidden, raises it and 
watches for an instant.| Now, it is you! — Ah! if you could do what my 
mind and my desperate pity desire! And may the death that sparkles at 
the end of this blade be certain death, irrevocable death! — But this is too 
much! — It is time! It is said, it is done, I strike! 

[She raises the blade to strike MERLIN. — ARIELLE, invisible, seizes 
her wrist, and without any apparent effort, paralyzes her movements. At 
the same moment, MERLIN opens his eyes; smiling, he rises, and with a 
gesture of joy, tenderly enfolds JOYZELLE in his arms. | 
Merlin. It is well! Joyzelle is grand, and Joyzelle triumphs! 
She has vanquished death by listening to love: it is you, my child, that 
destiny designs . 

Joyzelle. [Not yet comprehending, but struggling.| No, no, no! — 
I could not! Ah! if my heart fails me, still I have courage! And 
I have all my life, if I have no longer my strength, and never, no never, 
while I have breath 

Merlin. Look at me, Joyzelle. —I restore strength to the arm that 
you raised to defend love. I give it the arm that desired to strike me, 
and struck justly. — Until that movement, everything was undecisive; at 
present, everything is clear, all is radiant and sure. Look at me, Joy- 
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zelle, no longer fear my lips.— They seek yours to give you’ the kiss that 
a father places on the forehead of his daughter. 

Joyzelle. What is it then, and what are you trying to say that I do 
not comprehend ? Yes, I see in your eyes that you seem to love me as 
one loves a child. — Then I was mistaken, yet I was on the point 

Merlin. No, you were right; you would not have been the one that 
love demands if you had not done what you were going to do. 

Joyzelle. I know nothing any longer; I dream. — But since this is 
not the abominable thing, I give myself up to the dream. 

Merlin. Yes, it is true, Joyzelle, I have been belated in my joy, in 
your happy surprise, in following your glances that seem to me so beautiful 
in their astonished flight where confidence points, that do not know where 
to repose their wings, like sea gulls who have lost the shore. So I take 
my portion of happiness that I bestow. —I shall have no other. — Be not 
uneasy, we shall enter together into the secrets of fate, and when Lancéor — 

Joyzelle. Where is he? 

Merlin. Ah! that name arouses you, here is where the shore appears 
to the glances astray in space! Listen, I hear him. Your heart, 
unknown to us, has gone to tell him that you love him to the point that love 
cannot pass. He hastens, he is here. 

[The door opens; LANCEOR enters, followed by the invisible 
ARIELLE. } 

Lancéor. My father! —She is mine! 

Merlin. My son, she has triumphed; fate gives her to you. 

Lancéor. [Clasping JOYZELLE in his arms, and covering her with 
unrestrained kisses.| Ah! I knew it, I was sure of it! Joyzelle, my 
Joyzelle!—I do not ask what you can have done to disarm fate. —I 
know nothing now; but one knows everything in advance when he loves as 
we love; and I hail now the new truth that must be known in touching your 
heart! Oh! my father, my father, I told you so indeed! — But she 
does not understand why I embrace you. — It is true I am going too fast. — 
Come near, Joyzelle, that I may unite you both in my arms. We had 
near us an enemy who loves us; he was forced to make us suffer; and this 
sweet enemy, is my own father whom I believed lost, my father who is here, 
my newly-found father who awaits but a smile to embrace you also. — Oh! 
do not start back, do not look at me with eyes already full of reproaches. — 
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I have hidden nothing from you. —I knew it only today, this night, at the 
instant when you left me, and since I have known it, I have had to flee far 
from you that I might not betray myself, for all our happiness depended, 
it appears, on this last secret; and when one places a secret in love, it is as 
though he hid a lighted lamp in a crystal vase. — You would have divined 
everything by merely seeing my eyes, my hands, my shadow even; and I 
could not show you my joy. You had to be ignorant up to the great 
trial. You had to do an impossible thing. — What? — That I know 
not; but I had to smile, I was forced to accede; I was forced to wait and 
patiently count the minutes of the hour that thus separated two impatient 
intoxications. But now I hasten, I listen, I wish to know. 
Speak, speak, I am listening. 

Joyzelle. As you are happy, so am I happy also. —I know nothing 
more. —I have hardly awakened from a dream full of horror, and incom- 
prehensible. 

Merlin. Yes, my poor Joyzelle, the dream was horrible, but now it 
is vanquished, and the trial has passed, establishing a happiness that nothing 
can ever menace, unless it be the enemy who threatens all men. 

Lancéor. But what was this frightful trial? 

Merlin. Joyzelle will tell you in the first kisses pure from uneasiness 
that you exchange after this triumph. They will veil better than my poor 
words what in this trial appears unpardonable. It was dangerous and 
almost insurmountable. Joyzelle might have chosen a different way. 
She could have ceded, sacrificed herself, sacrificed her love, despaired, 
what do I know? She would not have been the expected Joyzelle. — 
There was but one path marked out by destiny; she entered it, she followed 
it to the end; and has saved your life in saving her love. 

Joyzelle. Then it is ordained that love should strike and kill all that 
tries to bar her way? 

Merlin. No, Joyzelle, I know not. — Let us make no laws from these 
piled up fragments in the night that surrounds our thoughts. But 
she who could do what you intended to do, she it is that fate chooses for my 
son. It is written for you, and for you alone, and perhaps fer those 
who resemble you a little, that they have the right to the love that destiny 
points out to them; and that this love should shatter injustice. I do not 
judge you; it is fate who approves of you; but I am happy that she has 
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chosen you among all women. 

Joyzelle. My father! I tremble still when I see this weapon that 
during an instant. Forgive me, my father, I loved you already. 

Merlin. It is I who ask you now to offer me a pardoning hand. 

Joyzelle. No, no, these are not the chilly hands of pardon. — These 
are those that caress, that adore, and give thanks! —I comprehend now, 
why in spite of my hatred, I could not hate! — All that you have done was 
more difficult than all that I have done, because it was cruel; and when I[ 
recall what has passed, it is you, it is you, my father, you have endured the 
heaviest trial and the most worthily meritorious. 

Merlin. No, the most meritorious is not among those that you are 
able to discover. — It will remain the secret of this heart that loves you and 
unites you with itself ; which asks from both of you, my children, in order to 
change to happiness this too profound secret, only a single instant of your 
joys; and perhaps a kiss a little longer than is granted in passing to old men 
who are slipping away. 

Lancéor. [Throwing himself in his arms.| My father! 

Joyzelle. [Also embracing him.| My father as well! 

Arielle. [Trying to enter the clinging group.| No one sees me, no 
one thinks of giving me my share of the love snatched by my invisible hands 
from the miserly hoarding hands of days and years. — 

Merlin. [Smiling.| I see you, Arielle, you love us, all three; but 
towards Joyzelle mounts a kiss more ardent than those you give us. — Go, 
you may kiss her; the trial is terminated in my old heart also. — Yet a little 
while, and we shall be far from her and far from all love. 

[ ARIELLE kisses JOYZELLE. | 

Joyzelle. What are you saying, my father, and to whom are you 
speaking ?—— It seems as though flowers that I cannot pluck are brushing 
my face and caressing my lips. 

Merlin. Do not push them away, they are sad and pure. It is 
my poor Arielle who is spreading them over you; it is my invisible daughter, 
the good spirit of the island, who discovered you and protected you. She 
wishes, for the last time, to be a part of your great love, and begs a portion, 
as discreet as herself, of the happiness due her. 

Joyzelle. Where is she?—I see near me no one but you and Lan- 
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Merlin. And do you believe then, my child, that we see all that lives 
in our profound life? — Be kind and sweet to poor Arielle. At pres- 
ent she gives you the kiss of farewell, before melting away to lose herself 
with me in the realms where fate decrees that my destiny be fulfilled. 

Lancéor. To be lost with you? My father, I know not 

Merlin. Question not those who have no more to say. Now all 
is determined. Thanks to the unknown gods, I have been able to give 
happiness to the two hearts that are dearest to me; more I cannot do, nor 
can you do aught for my own happiness. I go to my fate, and I go in 
silence, in order not to sadden this smiling hour that belongs only to you. 
I know what awaits me; nevertheless I depart. 

Joyzelle. No, no, no, no, my father, you shall not go! —We are 
with you, and if some danger we cannot see, threatens your years, we will 
try at least to alleviate the fear. When there are three who love to en- 
dure a misfortune, the misfortune becomes a burden of love to be carried 
with joy. 

Merlin. Alas! no, my Joyzelle, all would be useless. — May it please 
the gods that men should have to endure only fortunate evils, as yours were! 
— But all the secret desires of life are not so clear, are not so good. — 
But we speak in vain of what is written. —I am still here in the arms of 
those who love me. The day of my distress is not this day. — Let us 
enjoy our hour, in the sweet sadness that follows great joys, in listening to 
our moments of love passing and gliding away one by one, in this frail ray 
of nocturnal light where we embrace to be more happy. ‘The rest does not 
yet belong to men. 


















































THE CHILD BY THE SEA 


Of the Will of the Child and the Will of the Sea— And the Vision that 


Promiseth Harmony 
By CHARLOTTE PORTER 


HE lips of the wooer are white, 
The lips of the wild wooing sea, 
With the hiss of hate he sharpens his tongue, 
Grim is his glee! 
With the longing of love his voice is wrung, 
Who woos as he? 
A kiss on his lips lies her soul, 
The soul of the child by the sea, 
With passion spent to be blent with God’s Whole 
Full fain is she! 
Her eyes would fain sheathe their innermost light, 
Her soul would float free by her wooer’s might 
Of the human stress and the human sight, 
So lured her he! 


‘One blood with mine, 
My unrest thine! ’— 


Cried the Sea 
W ooingly. 
And her heart rang in unison echoingly: 


‘One blood with thine, 
Thy unrest mine! 
Thrilled with the urge 
Of thy singing surge, 
How good to merge 
Blind human desire 
In heaven-born fire!’ 


(46) 
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And the voice of the Sea cautioned cunningly: 


‘With the Powers that begat thee forbear thou to deal, 

Since the strife 

Of life 

Is a ceaseless wheel, 
And who but They can whirl the reel? 
Ah! who but They from Life may wrest 
The peace in Nature’s might possessed ? 

Seek thou thy nest, 

My broad bare breast! 

Their age-long plan 

But shaped forth Man 

For this, for this 

Serene sure bliss!’ 


So his whispering murmuring ebbs and sinks low in a hiss, 
And it swirls back subsiding in silence all subtly astir, 
All his waves blent like words in one sense and one will 
seeking her. 
The lips of the wooer are white, 
The lips of the wild wooing sea, 
With the hiss of hate he sharpens his tongue, 
Grim is his glee! 
With the longing of love his voice is wrung, 
Who woos as he? 
A kiss on his lips lies her soul, 
The soul of the child by the sea, 
With passion spent to be blent with God’s Whole 
Full fain is she! 
Her eyes would fain sheathe their innermost light, 
Her soul would float free by her wooer’s might 
Of the human stress and the human sight, 
So lured her he! 


‘One blood with thine, 
Thy unrest mine! 
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Yet ever a shudder restraineth me. 
In the hiss of thy kiss glitters treachery.’ 


Then her Soul called within her imperiously: 


‘Lo! the Powers that begat thee have bidden thee strive; 
In thy striving alone dumb creation shall thrive! 
On thee falls the urge 
Of the groping surge! 
Ay! all it would seek, 
Through thee it must wreak. 
The impetus sure 
Of the plot 
Ye see not 
Years to come shall endure, 
Till thy heart warm the flame, 
Till thy will point the aim, 
Wield the might thou must never refuse, 
Neither yield to supinely, but use, 
But use! 
Until Land, until Sea, until Brute 
Reap the fruit 
Of the slow aspiration toward Man 
Who shall consummate what they began, 
Yet, thou knowest not how. 
To no leading 
Give heeding, 
Lead thou! 


I, thy Soul 
Guide the Whole 
Dimly still, 
Through thy Will! 
Not the Titan unrest of the Sea 
Shall deaden thine unrest in thee, 
Shall master 
Love vaster 
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In me! 
To that subtler unrest 
In thy breast 
Let his then but pour 
Kindred force evermore! 
For the Powers that begat all, thy Will steers their wheel 
Through thy woe for thy weal!’ 


O’er the far-singing voice of the Sea soars the voice her 
Soul knows, 

From their marriage in music together strange prophecy 
flows, 

She is stung with it, Pythoness-stung, with God’s oracle 
glows, 

To the blue mounts desire, lost in light of the largeness that 
grows 

And enfolds it, as skies in dim rapture the toss’d seas en- 
close. — 

Ah! so mounts, so enfolds her the promise wrung strong 
through her throes, 

Springing fair through long futures no instant of living 
but sows! 











I HAVE NO HOUSE FOR LOVE TO SHELTER HIM 


By WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


Since thou came’st not at morn, come not at even; 
Let night close peaceful where it hath begun. 
Affrighten not the restful stars from heaven 
With futile after-glimpses of the sun. 
My heart inclines me, but my lands are wasted, 
My treasure spent, and evening closes dim; 
Spring’s fair demense the chilling frost hath tasted — 
I have no house for Love to shelter him. 


No raiment fair to clothe his limbs so tender; 
No spicéd wines to cool his burning lip; 
No garlands wherewithal to crown his splendor ; 
No lute to tune to songful fellowship. 
No pillow for the twilights of his dreaming; 
No roses on these brows, with winter grim, 
Wherewith to strew his couch, as were beseeming — 
I have no house for Love to shelter him. 


Ride on, and tarry not, O kingly stranger! 
This darkened chamber is a house of prayer; 
A place of vigils, and to youth a danger — 
’Twas fair at morning, but thou wert not there. 
Who woos the sapless winter for his lover, 
Or hangs his garlands at a cloister grim? 
Oh! bid me not my nakedness discover, — 
I have no house for Love to shelter him! 











THE WOOING OF DAMAYANTI 


Being the Story of Nala from the Sanskrit of the ‘Mahabharata’ 
By Amy H. W. BuLtock 


I 


AID Brihadacva: Once there lived a prince named Nala, Vira- 
sena’s mighty son. He was endowed with all manner of virtues. 
Beautiful he was and a skillful driver of horses. He stood above 
all princes even as Indra stands above all gods and he was like 
the sun in his splendour. Moreover he was pious and well- 
versed in the wisdom of the sacred Vedas. Heroic was he, this 

prince of Nishadha, lucky in throwing the dice, truthful, a great general, 
desired of men and of women. Noble in bearing and self-controlled, he 
protected the weak. The best of all bowmen was he and like to Manu 
made visible. 

Now in the neighboring land of Vidarbha ruled the noble and vir- 
tuous Bhima, a man of terrible courage. Though most desirous of off- 
spring, for a long time he remained childless. This grieved him much 
and his heart yearned for children. So Bhima and his queen went to the 
sage Damana and making known to him their desire, they offered the 
glorious one hospitality. Damana, being well-disposed toward the king, 
granted them their desire. In answer to the prayers of the famous sage 
there were born unto them a girl-jewel, Damayanti, and three sons, Dama, 
Danta, and Damana, the glorious. These three sons grew up virtuous, 
terrible, and most courageous. 

Now Damayanti, the fair-waisted maiden, won the praise of men by 
her beauty, her majesty, her grace and noble bearing. When she had at- 
tained to an age suitable for marriage, she sat in state surrounded by a hun- 
dred maidens and a hundred slaves in gorgeous robes, even as Caci sits 
among her attendants. There the daughter of Bhima shone adorned 
with all her jewels; in the midst of her companions she shone forth like the 
cloud-born lightning. Faultless in body was she and beautiful as long- 
eyed Cri. Never in the realms of gods or of spirits and never before in 
the world of men had there appeared a girl of such divine and soul-dis- 
turbing beauty. 

(51) 
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Before the princess of Vidarbha, men sang the praises of Nala, the 
man-tiger, who had no equal among all men upon the earth and who in 
beauty was like the god of love incarnate. Before Nala men praised the 
wondrous maiden of Vidarbha. So these two, who had never beheld each 
other, but had each heard the other’s fame, loved each other. Thus the 
love of each grew in the other’s heart, O son of Kunti. 

One day Nala, unable to hold in check the love in his heart, went 
forth from the palace in secret and entered a grove not far from the harem. 
There he beheld a flock of birds like unto swans, beautiful creatures with 
golden plumage. One of these he pursued through the wood and at last 
he caught it. Then the bird spake thus to Nala: ‘Kill me not, my lord, 
for I will do thee service. Before Damayanti will I speak of thee in such 
wise, that never will she think of any man save thee, O prince of Nishadha.’ 
When the bird spake thus to Nala, he loosed it. Then straightway it flew 
to Vidarbha in very truth. 

Now when the swan had come to the chief city of Vidarbha, it flew 
with its companions into the presence of Damayanti and her maidens. 
When they beheld these wondrously beautiful birds, they in their delight 
endeavored to catch them. Then the swans dispersed in all directions 
through the pleasure grove. Each maiden pursued a swan, and as Dama- 
yanti came near the one she was pursuing, it addressed her thus in human 
speech : 

‘Damayanti, in Nishadha there dwells a prince whose name is Nala 
and in beauty he is like the Acvins and his equal is not to be found among 
men. O fair-faced maiden, if thou shouldst become his wife, fruitful of 
all good would be thy birth and thy great beauty. We have seen the 
gods, and the heavenly singers, and men and serpents and demons, but 
never before have we beheld one like to him. Thou art indeed a jewel 
among women even as Nala is préeminent among men; glorious is the union 
of the fair with the brave.’ 

When the swan ceased speaking, O prince, then said Damayanti to 
the wondrous bird: 

‘Oh, speak thou thus to Nala also!’ 

The swan promised to do this and then, O prince, it returned to Nis- 
hadha and recounted all to Nala. 

Here ends the first chapter of the story of Nala. 
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II 

Said Brihadagva: 

From the time that Damayanti listened to the words of the swan, my 
lord, she began to pine for love of Nala. She became sunk in sad thoughts 
and her face grew pale and haggard, and often would the wretched maiden 
sigh and sigh. With gaze turned ever upward, she remained absorbed in 
meditation. Her pale face showed that her mind was filled with love. 
She found no sleep nor rest upon her bed. Neither day nor night did she 
sleep. ‘Alas, Alas!’ she would sigh again and again. Then the friends 
of Damayanti went to the lord of Vidarbha and told him the princess was 
ill. When Bhima heard this, he carefully considered the welfare of his 
daughter and realizing that she had reached a marriageable age he decided 
to assemble those princes who desired to sue for her hand. 

Thereupon Bhima sent forth messengers, my lord, to many princes 
with this summons: ‘Let the princes assemble that the princess of Vidar- 
bha may choose her a husband.’ 

When the kings heard this message, they came from all directions to 
the court of Bhima. The earth echoed with the tramp of elephants and 
horses and with the roll of wagons and with the sound of marching troops. 
Bright in their armor and adorned with garlands of flowers moved the 
hosts. Then Bhima, the stout of arm, paid fitting honor to these noble 
kings and they receiving due honor remained at his court. 

Now it chanced at this very time that two of the most noble Rishis of 
the gods, Narada and Parvata, were returning from wandering over the earth 
in fulfilment of a sacred vow and were on their way to heaven. As they 
entered the dwelling of Indra, the Generous One saluted them and asked 
if they had prospered and been free from sickness. Then said Narada: 

‘We have fared well in all our journey, O Lord God, and throughout 
the world the princes prosper, O Mighty and Generous One.’ 

(Here speaks Brihadacva): When Indra the mighty slayer of Vala 
and Vrita, the law-giver, heard the words of Narada, he asked: 

‘Where are the princes, who with face to the enemy meet death by 
the sword? Why come they not to this immortal land that satisfies their 
every desire, as it does mine? Where are these princes, these heroes? I 
do not see them coming hither, these dear princes, my guests.’ 


Then Narada replied: 
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‘Hear what I would say, O mighty one, and learn why the kings come 
not hither. The rulers of Vidarbha have a daughter named Damayanti 
who excels in beauty all maidens of the earth. She would choose a hus- 
band, so to her father’s court go all the kings and princes, O mighty one, 
suing for this jewel-being there, desiring her above all other things, my 
lord.’ 

While Narada was speaking, the four world-protectors with Agni as 
their leader came into the presence of the king of the gods. These, 
the chief gods, heard Narada’s speech so full of meaning, and in delight 
they cried: 

‘We, too, will go thither, O king, with our followers and our beasts 
of burden.’ 

So they, too, set out for Vidarbha where were all the princes. 

Now when Nala learned that the kings were assembled, he set out 
with dauntless heart fired with love of Damayanti. Now as they jour- 
neyed, the gods beheld Nala standing in his matchless beauty like the god 
of love incarnate. When the world-protectors beheld him glorious as the 
sun, they stood amazed, astonished at his beauty. Then these heavenly 
visitants, traveling through the air, descended from the sky and stood 
before the king of Nishadha. To him they said: 

‘Stop, thou noble Nala, king of Nishadha, speaker of the truth, be 
thou our envoy and lend us thine assistance, best of men.’ 

Here ends the second chapter of the story of Nala. 


III 
Said Brihadacva: 


Nala promised them, my lord, and said, ‘I will do it.’ 

Then approaching them and making obeisance, he asked: 

‘Who are ye, sirs? And whose envoy do ye desire me to be? What 
will ye have me do? Tell me, I pray, most carefully.’ When the king 
of Nishadha had spoken, the Generous One replied: 

‘Know then that we are immortals come for Damayanti’s sake. I am 
Indra, this one is Agni, this one here is Varuna, lord of waters, and this 
other is Yama, the destroyer of the bodies of mortals. Do thou announce 
us as assembled and say: ‘‘Great Indra and the other world-protectors 
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are assembled desirous to see thee; the gods seek to win thee, choose thou 
among these gods the one whom thou wilt wed.”’ 

When he ceased speaking, Nala said, making obeisance to the Mighty 
One: 

‘Do not send me who am come hither for the self-same purpose. 
For, pray, how can a man who is in love, plead the cause of another to the 
woman he loves?’ 

Then said the god: 

‘Do what thou hast promised, king of Nishadha. Why dost thou 
not set about it straightway?’ 

Here Brihadacva speaks: 

When the god ceased speaking, then said Nala again: ‘How shall 
I enter her well-guarded dwelling?’ 

‘Thou shalt enter,’ the Mighty One replied. Then Nala agreed and 
went to the dwelling of Damayanti. There he saw the princess of Vidar- 
bha radiant in beauty and loveliness, surrounded by her friends. The 
fair-faced maid with her delicate limbs and slender waist put to shame even 
the splendor of the moon by her glory. When he saw her thus sweetly 
laughing, his love for her grew apace. But he was desirous of keeping his 
promise and strove to restrain his love. 

Now when the noble ladies who were Damayanti’s attendants beheld 
Nala, they were much agitated and with one accord sprang up from their 
seats. They were so overcome by his splendor that they were not able 
to address him, but did him homage in their hearts, saying: 

‘Ah, what beauty! what comeliness! and what a resolute bearing! 
Can he be a god or a spirit or a heavenly singer?’ 

Thus these noble ladies were so embarrassed and so overcome by his 
splendor, that they were unable to speak to him. All save Damayanti; 
she, amazed, but sweetly smiling, addressed the hero thus: 

‘Who art thou who comest thus, so faultless in body, arousing love in 
my heart? Thou hast come like a god. O wondrous hero, I would know 
who thou art. By what way didst thou come hither and how was it that 
thou wast not observed? This dwelling is well-guarded and the king a 
strict ruler.’ 

Thus spake the princess of Vidarbha, and to her Nala thus replied: 

‘Know that I am Nala, a mortal come here as a messenger from the 
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gods. The gods desire to win thee, Indra, Agni, Varuna and Yama. 
Fair lady, choose thou one of these to be thy husband. Even by their 
supernal power I have entered here unnoted; no one saw me entering and 
no one hindered me. Therefore, good lady, know that I am sent by the 
greatest of gods. And now having heard me, fair lady, make what choice 
thou wilt.’ 

Here ends the third chapter of the story of Nala. 


IV 

Said Brihadacva: 

When Damayanti had done homage to the gods, she laughed aloud 
and said to Nala: 

‘Show thy love what way thou wilt. What wilt thou have of me, O 
prince? For thy sake have I caused the kings to assemble. If thou 
shouldst refuse me who love thee, I will resort to poison, fire, water or rope, 
for thy sake.’ 

When the princess of Vidarbha ceased speaking, thus did Nala an- 
swer her: 

‘How canst thou choose a man before the world-protectors? For I 
am not equal to the dust upon the feet of these noble lords at whose word 
worlds are created. Turn thy thoughts to them, I pray thee, O maid of 
faultless beauty, choose one of the chief gods, I pray, and protect me from 
their wrath. Wilt thou not enjoy spotless robes and heavenly garlands 
bright of color and all the pleasures and gifts that shall be thine if a god 
wed thee? What woman would not choose as spouse the fire-god, who 
devours and destroys the earth? What virtuous woman would not choose 
as spouse him in the fear of whose rod all communities of creatures as- 
semble? What woman would not choose as her spouse the great chief of 
all the gods, the just and noble conqueror of Daitya and Danava? Choose 
straightway that one of the great world-protectors thou desirest most. 
Heed the words of a friend, I pray thee.’ 

When he ceased speaking, then said Damayanti, her eyes suffused with 
grief-born tears: 

‘I do homage to the gods, O king, but I choose thee as my husband, 
I swear.’ 

Then the king, trembling and with reverent gesture, replied: 
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‘How can I, who came as a messenger from the gods, plead my own 
cause, fair lady? I have come to strive to win thee for the gods, how then 
can I speak to thee in my own behalf? It is right I do that which I have 
promised. If at some later time I can speak for myself without sin then 
will I speak, but not till then. Thus, good lady, let it be, I pray.’ 

Then Damayanti, smiling brightly, but in a voice shaken by tears, 
said gently to Nala: 

‘Lord of men, I have thought of a safe way, by which thou shalt com- 
mit no sin whatsoever. Let these gods with Indra as their leader come to 
the palace on the day appointed for me to choose a husband; and do thou 
come also, best of men. Then, in the presence of the world-protectors 
I will choose thee, lord of men, thou man-tiger. So shalt thou do no 
wrong. ‘Thus spake the princess of Vidarbha. 

Prince Nala then returned to the place where the gods awaited his 
coming. When these great gods saw him coming, they hastened to ask 
him concerning his adventure. 

* Didst thou see Damayanti, the bright-smiling?’ they said, ‘And what 
said she concerning us, O faultless lord of the land?’ 

Then said Nala: 

‘ By the might of your godhood I entered the dwelling of Damayanti, 
with its many rooms guarded by stalwart warders. No one saw me enter 
save the king’s daughter, a lady indeed in glory. There I saw her in the 
midst of her maidens, and when these saw me standing there, lords of the 
gods, they were all astonished. Then even as I was making known to her 
your desire, the fair-faced maiden, witting not what she did, chose me, ye 
chiefs of the gods. Then said the maiden: “ Let these gods come with thee, 
man-tiger, to the palace on the day whereon I shall choose me a husband. 
In their very presence then will I choose thee, prince of Nishadha. Thus,” 
said she, ‘thou shalt commit no sin, thou stout-armed one.” All happened 
even as I have now set forth unto you; in your hands, great lords of the 
gods, lies what is to come.’ 

Here ends the fourth chapter of the story of Nala. 


V 
Said Brihadagva: 


When the proper time had come in an auspicious hour on an aus- 
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picious day, the mighty kings were bidden to assemble. In answer to the 
summons, the rulers of the earth, love-pained, hastened to the appointed 
place, all desirous to possess Damayanti. Through the arched portals, as 
lions rush from the mountains, they entered the hall with its golden col- 
umns. There the earth-rulers wearing bright garlands of flowers and 
earrings with glorious gems sat down in the ranged seats. Their arms 
were like bars of iron or like five-headed serpents smooth and shapely. 
The comely faces of these gladsome princes shone like the stars in heaven. 
Then Damayanti entered the hall, beguiling with her radiant beauty the 
eyes and the minds of the princes. When once their eyes fell upon her 
form, their gaze remained fixed and moved not from that moment. While 
heralds were sounding forth the names and the state of the princes, the 
daughter of Bhima beheld five suitors who differed no whit in appearance 
one from another. Gazing intently upon them so startling in their likeness, 
in her uncertainty the princess could not make sure which was Nala; for 
whichever of the five her glance fell upon, him she thought to be Nala, the 
protector of men. In her mind the beautiful maiden considered: 

‘How shall I recognize the gods? How shall I discover which is 
Nala, the protector of men?’ 

In her distress the princess of Vidarbha sought to recall the distin- 
guishing marks of the gods which she had been taught to recognize. 

‘The marks which I have learned from old men as belonging to the 
gods, I do not perceive to belong to one of those standing there upon the 
ground.’ 

As she pondered the matter again and again, she realized that the 
time had come to appeal to the gods themselves. So doing reverence to 
the gods in thought and word, and assuming an attitude of worship, thus 
she spoke trembling with fear: 

‘As surely as I chose the prince of Nishadha to be my husband when 
I heard the words of the swans, so surely may the gods point him out to 
me. As surely as I am not unfaithful to him in word or in thought, so 
surely may the gods point him out to me. As surely as the king of the Nis- 
hadhans was ordained by the gods to be my husband, so surely may the 
gods point him out to me. As surely as I appointed this ceremony that 
I might win Nala, so surely may the gods point him out to me, and may 
the great lords, the world-protectors, assume each his own form so that I 
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may recognize Nala, the lord of men, him of good fame.’ 

Hearing this woeful lament from Damayanti, the gods assumed their 
own divine forms and attributes to the utmost. So she beheld all four 
gods, untouched by sweat, unwinking, with never-fading garlands, free 
from one grain of dust, with feet which touched not the earth. But the 
prince of Nishadha, whose shadow lay before him, whose garland began 
already to droop, whose skin was moist with sweat and flecked with dust, 
showed himself a mortal by standing firm upon the ground and by winking 
his eyelids. The daughter of Bhima seeing before her the gods and him 
of good fame, chose Nala, as was right, O descendant of Pandu. Then 
with eyes cast down in shame, she, the long-eyed, took hold of the border 
of Nala’s robe and threw around him her own bright garland of flowers. 
Thus had the fair-faced maiden chosen him in marriage in very sooth. 

Throughout the hall the princes sighed ‘Ah! Ah!’ lustily; but the gods, 
the great Rishis, cried out ‘Bravo! Bravo!’ praising Nala, the protector 
of men, even in their astonishment. With delighted heart, O descendant 
of Kuru, the son of Virasena comforted Damayanti, the fair-hipped: 

‘Since thou dost choose, O fair lady, me a man in the presence of the 
gods, therefore know me as thy husband who is delighted by thy words. 
As long as life remains in my body, thou bright smiling one, so long will 
I devote it to thee, I swear to thee.’ 

Thus with reverent gestures and with joyful words he greeted Dama- 
yanti. But these two, absorbed in their great joy, chanced to glance at 
Agni and the other gods, and realized that the gods themselves had brought 
about their happiness. 

Although the prince of Nishadha had been preferred before them by 
Damayanti, still the gods were delighted in heart and in token of their 
approval gave Nala eight gifts. Indra, the mighty, the all-powerful, gave 
the prince of Nishadha the power to see the gods bodily in worship and a 
most excellent and beautiful gait. Agni, god of fire, granted his own ap- 
pearance wherever the prince should desire and promised him places in 
heaven of surpassing splendor. Yama gave him a subtle taste for food 
and a most excellent devotion to virtue. Varuna, lord of waters, promised 
the appearance of water wherever the prince desired it, and bestowed upon 
him wreaths rich in delightful odors. Then together they promised the 
pair two children. When they had bestowed their gifts, the gods departed 
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to the highest heaven. 
The kings having learned that Damayanti would wed Nala, surprised 
at first at her choice, but in the end well pleased, returned as they had come. 
When at last all these worthy rulers had departed, the great-minded Bhima, 
well satisfied, caused the marriage of Damayanti and Nala to take place. 
When Bhima gave them leave to depart, Nala with his princess re- 
turned to his own city to live according to the desire of all men. The king, 
a man bulwarked by virtue, radiant and happy as the sun, took great pride 
in his subjects. He worshipped the gods even by the sacrifice of horses as 
had Yayati, the son of Nahusha, and with many other sacrifices accompanied 
with the fitting gifts. Often through the pleasant woods and groves Nala 
wandered with Damayanti. And Damayanti bare him a son and after- 
wards a daughter. Thus with worship to the gods and with great joy in 
life, the protector of men ruled as lord of the land the treasure-filled earth. 
Here ends the fifth chapter of the story of Nala. 
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WALT WHITMAN AND ARNO HOLZ 
By AMELIA VON ENDE 


O search for points of resemblance between a man of the mag- 
nitude of Walt Whitman and the younger and minor poets 
of our day is a thankless task. For the essence of Whit- 
man’s genius is his view of life. This, and not the form of 
his verse, to which literary criticism attaches far too much 
importance, is the one quality by which he stands apart. 

He is the one man who discriminates against nothing and nobody, and ac- 
cepts everything and everybody at their own intrinsic value. He suggests 
a view of life so broad, that it requires courage to draw the conclusions from 
his premises. 

Few reach him in fearlessness of spirit; many approach him in form; 
some younger American poets, some French symbolists, a few modern Ger- 
mans. Foremost among these are Johannes Schlaf, who has just published 
an excellent essay on Whitman, and Arno Holz, the author of ‘Revolution 
der Lyrik.’ They approach him; but none have succeeded in imitating the 
elemental sweep of his lines, the ‘ barbaric yawp.’ 

Still the work of these Germans invites comparison. Whitman’s own 
largeness of heart justifies the attempt: 


‘I resist anything better than my own diversity, 
And breathe the air and leave plenty behind me, 
And am not stuck up and am in my place.’ 


Out of such acceptance of things as they are grows a warm-hearted appre- 
ciation, which enriches the fund of human sympathy. 

There is much in the work of these men that appeals to that sympathy; 
there is more in their attitude that deserves appreciation. They were the 
first to give Germany a naturalistic drama and a naturalistic fiction. The 
formula of Holz, that art is nature minus x, is perhaps the most clever sum- 
mary of all theories of art, that have come to us from the moderns; and in 
the consistency with which Holz works out his own poetic salvation accord- 
ing to his principles he is admirable. 

Of late Holz has limited his work to the revolutionizing of the lyric 
form. Walt Whitman would not lull us with dulcet songs, Arno Holz 
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would banish the hand-organ from German poetry: this is the formal re- 
semblance. ‘There are rare moments, too, when their souls seem to meet 
on the plane of what is called their monism. Walt Whitman could imagine 
himself in the place of any other man, a gift which helped him to under- 
stand human nature as few understand it. Arno Holz, his brain alive with 
the ideas of modern science, weaves them into strange fancies. The one- 
ness of mankind, the one-ness of all creation, is the central thought, from 
which all others radiate. He delights in projecting his ego into an indefinite 
past and into an indefinite future, and to reflect its evolutionary phases in 
impressionistic pictures of minute compass and rich coloring. 

‘Phantasus,’ a volume of verse by Arno Holz, has been the subject of 
much discussion in German magazines. While some refused to consider 
it for review, others spoke of the author as a successful imitator of the free 
rhythms of Goethe, Heine, and Platen, again others traced his literary de- 
scent to Whitman, and a few stray voices hailed him as the coming man, the 
founder of the new German poetry. 

It is interesting to hear what Holz himself has to say about the poems 
in that volume. ‘As before my birth I have passed through the whole 
physical evolution of my species, so since my birth I have gone through its 
psychical evolution. I have been everything, and the numerous vestiges of 
it are accumulated within me.. Some trifling accident, and I am no longer 
Arno Holz, the formal regenerator of modern German verse, but any one 
thing out of that vast complexity.’ 

This faculty of analyzing himself under the guise of heterogeneous 
forms of life and even of inanimate objects, is unique. It accounts for such 
weird fancies as this: 


‘Somewhere in Farther India 
I have once lived in another form. 
A small atom of mine 
Went into the making of Gautama Buddha. 
And even now in nights of dream 
When I no longer can control it, 
He drinks the wine of palms from horns of rhinoceros.’ 


In another picture he imagines himself a statue of great antiquity: 
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‘My white marble fingers 
Touch my breasts. 
Corinth created me; I saw the sea. 
A thousand years 
Beneath the wreckage and the ruins of the temples 
I lay in the black earth. 
Goats browsed amid the thistles red in the evening glow. 
Upon my flowering grave shepherds played their flute. 
A thousand years I was dead. 
Now the sun shines, the sky smiles — I live. 
Upon my shoulders through the scalloped foliage 
The trembling sunbeams flit. 
My eyes 
Wide open, 
Stare out upon the green water. 
In the broad overhanging chestnut leaves 
Is mirrored and plays 
The light.’ 
Strong in its suggestion of the Oriental atmosphere is the following 
phantasy : 


‘At night around my temple’s grove 
Watch seventy cows of bronze, 
And colored lights in marble lamps are burning. 
Upon a throne of crimson lacquer 
I sit within the sanctuary. 
Beyond the rafters of sandalwood 
There is a square of sky. 
I see the stars. 
I wink. 
If I were now to rise, 
My ivory shoulders would break the roof 
And the oval diamond upon my brow 
Would crash into the moon. 
The fat priests can snore in peace: 
I shall not rise. 
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With crossed legs I sit 
And contemplate my navel, 
A blood-red ruby 
On an abdomen of gold.’ 


In the bold sweep of his imagination the poet goes even farther. He 
retraces the evolutionary process, until he reaches the unimaginably remote 
age, when the atoms now making up the man, known as Arno Holz, were 
grouped in a plant-form: 


‘Seven billions of years before my birth 
I was an iris. 
My roots 
Were embedded 
In a star. 
Upon its dark waters floated 
My large blue blossom.’ 


But as he can dwell in an inconceivable past, so he can extend the plane 
of his vision into an inconceivable future. He says: 


‘Into forests of fixed stars 
I lash my winged horse. 
On! 
Behind shattered planet-systems, behind glaciered suns, 
Behind deserts of night and nothing, 
Gleam newly growing worlds —trillions of crocus blossoms.’ 


At rare intervals Holz returns to the mother earth of today and gives 
himself up to its joys. This abandonment to nature and its joys is reflected 
in the following: 


‘Lusciously soft green grass. 
I lie upon it 
Amid the buttercups. 
Above me 
Warm 
The sky, 
A trembling stretch of white, 
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Which closes, softly closes 
My eyes. 
Wafting breezes and gentle humming. 
Now I am far 
From every world. 


What bliss!’ 


A curious feature of Arno Holz’s poetry is its mobility. To him the 
simplest and most natural expression of thought means a change of form 
with every shade. The hand-organ heard in the repetition of rhymes, 
rhythms, and strophes is no longer there. The lines are grouped around 
a central axis, instead of being placed parallel to each other with mathemati- 
cal accuracy. It is an innovation closely related to the revolution in musical 
expression, which makes songs of several stanzas sung to one and the same 
tune an artistic impossibility. The effect upon the eye is pleasing; the sym- 
metrical grouping of lines of various lengths produces a semblance of strict 
form, which the long and irregular lines of Whitman do not possess. 

Holz has found followers who work on his lines and promise well. 
But the alleged resemblance between Whitman and Holz remains as vague 
in the light of their efforts as in that of his own works. Holz himself 
thinks highly of Whitman; in reply to his critics he says: ‘Quite a different 
man from Goethe or Heine was Whitman. I shall never write the name, 
without taking off my hat to this American. He is one of the names dearest 
to me in the literature of the world. He wanted the change which has now 
taken place. But although he broke the old forms, he did not give us new 
ones.’ 

This significant statement defines the difference between Whitman and 
Holz. Holz wants forms and labors consciously to create new ones. What 
had Whitman to do with forms? His aim was to give us new values of 
life, not new forms of art. This he has accomplished; he has given us a 
view of life, which it will take generations to accept, to assimilate and to 
put into practice. Whitman is a man among men, a poet for mankind. 
Holz is a poet among poets, a poet for poets. 





LOVE LOOKED BACK 
By VIRGINIA WoopwARD CLOUD 


Love looked back from the Place of the Star 
And whispered thus to me, — 

Ay, though it traveled so faint and far 
Love’s face I could not see, 

Through the world’s unceasing jar 

I knew that it was he, — 


‘Sing the song that is mine and thine, 
Though none may harken to know; 
Here, where my watch-fires constant shine 
And blossoms of white dreams blow, 

Past the surging of bitter brine 
The meaning of song shall go. 


Though from flame unto icy spar 

No voice may echo thee, 

Deep in the solitudes that are 

Where swallows of thought dart free, 

In the heart of cool blue calms afar 

The meaning of song shall be!’ — 

Love looked back from the Place of the Star 
And whispered thus to me. 
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A POET OF ITALY 


An Appreciation of Giosue Carducci 
By M. W. Arms 


T has been said by an Italian critic that the English ‘in so far as 
Italian literature is concerned, prefer (and with reason) the old 
to the new, and the dead to the living.’ This remark might be 
applied with even more justice to us in America, as being expressive 
of our attitude towards the literature of foreign lands in general. 
Every school-child learns to know the names at least of such as 

Dante, Goethe, and Racine; but who of us had so much as heard, for in- 
stance, of Edmond Rostand before his ‘Cyrano’ set the Seine on fire and 
was put upon our stage after running a year in Paris? Yet before ‘ Cy- 
rano,’ Rostand had written his ‘Princesse Lointaine,’ a play which for 
poetic beauty and subtle charm has not been surpassed, if indeed it has been 
equalled, by anything he has since done. 

I remember hearing, in Rome, a little group of people discussing va- 
rious literary personalities. The name of a certain writer very famous in 
Italy was introduced, whereupon one of the speakers promptly informed us 
that he had ridden beside the very man mentioned no longer ago than that 
afternoon. A chorus of protests arose — the absence from Rome of the lion, 
and his constant ill-health, being well known. Some one suggested that 
d’Annunzio was meant. ‘D’Annunzio?’ replied the first speaker, a dis- 
tinguished army officer: ‘Well, perhaps it was; you see, all these poets are 
the same to me!’ 

Generally speaking, I think that our case is like that of the Italian 
colonel. Italian literature of the day means to most of us simply d’An- 
nunzio; and d’Annunzio stands for a school which has indeed a marvellous 
mastery of poetic expression, but which lacks kinship with the conceptions 
and ideals that we have come to regard as essential to the existence of the 
highest and truest poetic substance. It is not to be wondered at that under 
these circumstances we so often hear people say, with a shrug or a lift of the 
eyebrows, that they ‘ do not care for the Italian school’; the pity lies in their 
not more generally realizing that the school they have in mind is only a 
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certain part, not the whole, of Italy’s literary life. Beside the fol. 
lowers of d’Annunzio he who will may find a handful of men whose ideals 
link them with the great ones of the past; and towering over d’Annunzio 
himself, like a pine tree over a hothouse plant, there exists at this moment 
a personality with whom Dante — he 


‘who loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving’ 





would have clasped hands in glad fellowship; a personality whose forceful 
and original genius has been steadily impressing itself, for some years back 
on the more earnest minds of his own land, and will eventually impress it- 
self on the world at large — Giosue Carducci. 

Very nearly half a century ago, while Italy was still beneath the heel 
of Austria, there appeared in Florence a little book bearing the following 
elaborate title: ‘Interest on the Principle: The Pedantic Friends to the 
Ultra modern Poets and their defenders’ (‘ Giunta alla Derrata: Ai poeti 
odiernissimi e lor difensori gli amici pedanti’). It was the answer of a 
handful of students to the sarcasms and ridicule with which a volume written 
by one of their number — putting to scorn, under the title of ‘A Dissertation 
on the Ultra-modern Poets,’ the servility displayed by the verse-mongers 
of the day — had been met by the press; and the author of the four sonnets 
it contained, as well as of a considerable portion of the main discourse, was 
Carducci, then in his twenty-first year. The circumstances under which the 
young poet thus made his unheralded entrance upon the field of literary con- 
tention are not without interest for those who seek in environment for the 
elucidation of character. The elder Carducci was a physician in govern- 
ment employ, and the little Giosue had spent the years of childhood in a 
small village of the Tuscan fens (‘la maremma toscana’), with his father 
for his sole teacher.* The latter was a devotee of Manzoni, had suffered 
imprisonment as a ‘carbonaro,’ and after taking an active part with the 
liberals of 1848, had lost his position and settled in Florence. Here Giosue 
was sent to school, and here he made one of the knot of students about of his 
own age, and like himself enthusiasts, patriots, and reformers, whose ar- 





* For my knowledge of the facts of Carducci’s life, I want to express my indebted- 
ness to Giuseppe Chiarini’s charming book, ‘Impressioni e Ricordi di Giosue Carducci.’ 
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raignment of existing artistic conditions had so scandalized the Florentine 
critics. 

That it should have been in the flush and heat of contest that Carducci’s 
genius began to find play, is in a sense prophetic of the nature of the man — 
a nature which the passage of time has only served to intensify. Life has 
always presented itself to him in the light of a battle-ground whereon the 
true is continually in danger of being pinned down beneath the weight of 
the false, and whereon a man’s first duty is to contend to the death, with 
whatsoever weapons and strength have been given him, 


‘against ev’ry iniquitous power, 
Against all tyrannies.’ (From ‘A Certi Censori’) 


Such an iniquitous power Austria seemed to the young poet, and indeed the 
conditions existent in Italy during those years of his growth to manhood 
might well have moved far less ardent minds and slower imaginations than 
his. He saw a country in the making; he saw being fulfilled that of which 
almost every great intellect of the land in whatsoever age had dreamed — 
the vision Rienzi had discerned through a blood-cloud of personal ambition ; 
for the materialization of which Dante had looked to a foreign emperor and 
Savonarola to a foreign king; and the ultimate triumph of which had been 
predicted by the clear-eyed Machiavelli. We of another country and a 
younger generation can have but a faint conception of what the events of 
1848 and 1849 —though seemingly ending in disaster — must have meant 
to such an one as Carducci; of the passionate patriotism they bred in him, 
the passionate enthusiasm for a liberty that did not mean the license of a mob, 
but the triumph of an ideal. For the cause of Italy was to the poet in a large 
sense the cause of human development and progress. That with which he 
most bitterly reproaches the ‘ foreign domination’ is that it led to ‘an almost 
universal corruption and the extinction of all generous spirit in the people 
of Italy,’ * and this dwelling on the spirit of men becomes a familiar note 
to those conversant with Carducci’s work and explains the seeming incon- 
sistency of certain of his actions. Because the Austrian rule crushed and 
maimed a nation’s life and sought to crush its soul, the nation’s poet wrote 
those trumpet-lines of ‘Plebiscitum’: 





* Carducci’s Note to ‘ The Cross of Savoy’ (‘La Croce di Savoia’). 
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‘Away! O?’er the Italian towers 
The ancient star dawns and grows bright; 
Strike your tents, stranger, from our sight, 
Today your kingdom ends’; 
(From ‘Il Plebiscito’). 


because the priesthood of Rome ranged itself on the side of the oppressor and 
would have added a spiritual to a temporal tyranny, he flung at them his un- 
ceasing defiance; because art had been debased by its so-called followers and 
made a thing of hypocrisy and artificiality, he broke into the savage scorn of 
his satire, ‘To the Ultra-modern Muse’ (‘ Alla Musa odiernissima’). At 
all times and under all circumstances he is seeking the high and the beautiful, 
inveighing against whatever tends to obscure their light, fighting, as his 
friend and critic Chiarini says, ‘ for art, for truth, for morality.’ 

As may readily be imagined, the personality of Carducci is closely re- 
flected in his poetry —so closely, indeed, that to understand the one some 
knowledge of the other is almost indispensable. Carducci the patriot, Car- 
ducci the artist, Carducci the thinker — these are fused and find their full 
expression in Carducci the poet. And just as all the actions of the man are 
seen to be regulated by a few deep-rooted convictions, so all the poet’s vast 
work is kindled at the one torch of an enthusiastic idealism. In the title of a 
certain poem of the volume ‘Iambics and Epodes’ (‘ Giambi ed Epodi’) 
we discern the author’s own watchword. ‘Avanti! Avanti! (‘ Forward! 
Forward!’) —this is the cry the changes of which he is ever ringing in our 
ears. As we turn the pages of his many volumes, we shall indeed become 
cognizant of a profound disgust sometimes underlying his singing — dis- 
gust with the pettiness, the sordidness, the intellectual and moral weakness 
of the age. Weariness, too, is often there, prompting rather a proud re- 
tirement into self than a struggle amidst the world’s din and dust; and now 
and then, discouragement and doubt as to his ability and fitness so to strug- 
gle, — but ever recurrent, too strong to be resisted, is the call of the battle, 
drawing him away from the roses of art, from the hedged garden of an 
idle fancy, once more into the great field of mankind’s passions, endeavors, 
and aspirations. 

Over this field, Carducci’s genius ranges with a versatility that is no 
less remarkable than his fearless originality. He has written satirical 
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poetry, in which we find the follies and insincerities of men handled, as he 
himself says, ‘ without gloves ’— with a stinging sarcasm which might repel 
the reader were it not that it is never merely personal, but rather the protest 
against hypocrisy of a soul to whom the pursuit of truth is life’s one great 
end. He has written patriotic poetry which breathes the very spirit that 
brought a united Italy into being; battle-calls like ‘To the Cross of Savoy’ 
‘Alla Croce di Savoia’), ‘Plebiscitum’ (‘J/ Plebiscito’), ‘Piedmont’ 
(‘Piemonte’), ‘To Giuseppe Garibaldi,’ and a host of others which still 
stir the blood, vibrating as they do with the exultancy, the agony, the 
dauntless endurance and heroism that raised Italy’s birth-struggle to heights 
of epic grandeur. He has written the most musically exquisite of lyrics — 
full of a fanciful and tender charm like ‘ Pantheism’ (‘Panteismo’), 
‘Morning Song’ (‘Mattinata’), ‘Serenade’ (‘Serenata’) ; or a simple and 
haunting pathos like ‘A Funeral Toast’ (‘Brindisi Funebre’) ; or a medie- 
val chivalry like ‘Jaufré Rudel.’ He has written lines that are as dew- 
drops from the purest of Greek fountains, and poems that are masterpieces 
of a subtile impressionism. 

Notwithstanding this variety of subject and expression, certain critics, 
perhaps puzzled by constant and often obscure allusions to ancient history 
and legend, have accused Carducci of trying to resurrect a dead classicism. 
That the simplicity, force, dignity, and reserve of the ancient writers 
strongly appeal to him, and that he dislikes and condemns many phases of 
modern literature, is true enough and very natural. From his early youth, 
Carducci drank from the pure fountain of the great Latins, becoming im- 
bued, as it were, with the very essence of their genius. ‘They were his 
teachers; often, especially in the case of Horace, his models. Moreover, as 
Chiarini amusingly relates, the patriotism of the little band of comrades to 
which they both belonged in their student days led to certain odd develop- 
ments. It induced, among other things, a passionate cult of the mother- 
tongue and the repudiation and neglect — for which Carducci, at least, has 
since nobly atoned — of all foreign literature and thought. The Romantic 
Movement had its root in other than Italian soil; hence these young minds 
threw themselves with avidity and conviction upon the classicism of which 
they could esteem themselves the natural heirs. Carducci himself, how- 
ever, in his poem, ‘ Classicism and Romanticism’ (‘ Classicismo e Romanti- 
cismo’), gives us a deeper and probably truer interpretation of his attitude. 
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In praising classicism, typified by the benignant and life-giving sun, he is 
praising the large simplicity, the golden spontaneity, the primal saneness 
and force, of which it is the expression; in depreciating romanticism, typi- 
fied by the pale moon, he is deploring the hollowness, the artificiality, and the 
demoralizing influence of a sickly sentimentality and a morbid Byronism. 
He has not tried to resurrect a dead form; he has only felt stirring in him- 
self the spirit that made its life and that has endured through the ages, the 
spirit that gives immortality to the ‘Iliad’ and to the ‘AEneid.’ As for 
the objections of the critics who feel aggrieved because they fail to place 
*Lalage’ or who have lost touch with all the beautiful nature symbolism of 
the ancients, their best answer is found in Carducci’s own note to the ‘ Song 
of Legnano’ (‘Canzone di Legnano’), wherein he protests against ‘ cer- 
tain theories which, in the name of truth and of liberty, would condemn 
poetry to the forced labor of a word for word description of everyday 
reality, and close to it the territories of history, of legend, of myth. To 
the poet it is permitted, if he wills and can, to go to Persia and to India, 
even as to Greece and to the Middle Ages; the ignorant and the indifferent 
have the right not to follow him.’ 

So much for Carducci’s ‘ classicism’; no less important is the consider- 
ation of his impressionism — probably, artistically speaking, the most strik- 
ing quality of his poetry. Carducci is an impressionist in the same sense 
that Coleridge was an impressionist; that is, he has to a supreme degree the 
power of creating atmosphere and conveying an impression. Take, for in- 
stance, his sonnet beginning 


‘Immense, profound, and solitary night,’ 


and notice how, without detail, without drawing a specific word-picture, he 
succeeds in making us feel the immensity, the profundity, the solitude, in a 
word, the infinity of night. Take his more famous Sonnet to an Ox, the 
Sonnet to Virgil, the ‘Hellenic Springs’ (‘Primavere Elleniche’), ‘Egle,’ 
‘Midday in the Alps’ (‘ Mezzogiorno Alpino’),—but most of all, take 
that marvellous Ode to Rome (‘ Roma’), in which the long, gravely musical 
lines convey, by some indefinable means, a sense of infinite majesty and sig- 
nificance, of subtile twilight quiet, of the ineffable sadness and poetry and 
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peace that form as it were the very essence of Rome the Eternal.* 


‘Rome, on thine air I cast my soul adrift 
To soar sublime; do thou, O Rome, receive 
This soul of mine and flood it with thy light. 


Not curiously concerned with little things 
To thee I come; who is there that would seek 
For butterflies beneath the Arch of Titus? 


Do thou but shed thine azure round me, Rome, 
Illumine me with sunlight; all-divine 
Are the sun’s rays in thy vast azure spaces. 


They bless alike the dusky Vatican 
The beauteous Quirinal, and ancient there 
The Capitol, amongst all ruins holy. 


And from thy seven hills thou stretchest forth 
Thine arms, O Rome, to meet the love diffused, 
A radiant splendour, through the quiet air. 


The solitudes of the Campagna form 
That nuptial-couch; and thou, O hoar Soratte, 
Thou art the witness in eternity. 


Alban Mountains, smilingly sing ye now 
The Epithalamion; green Tusculum 
Sing thou; and sing, O fertile Tivoli! 


Whilst I from the Janiculum look down 
With wonder on the city’s pictured form — 





of the original. 
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* The original, in the volume of ‘ Odi Barbare,’ is written in stanzas consisting 
of two unrhymed and very long verses each. I have found the effect to be preserved 
most adequately by throwing the whole into our blank verse, and have consequently 
allowed three lines to each stanza instead of two. The form of my translation is very 
far from perfect, owing to my desire to adhere as closely as possible to the substance 
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A mighty ship, launched towards the world’s dominion. 


O ship, whose poop rising on high attains 
The infinite, bear with thee on thy passage 
My soul unto the shores of mystery! 


Let me, when fall those twilights radiant 
With the white jewels of the coming night, 
Quietly linger on the Flaminian Way; 


Then may the supreme hour, in fleeing, brush 
With silent wing my forehead, while I pass 
Unknown through this serenity of peace, 


Pass to the Councils of the Shades, and see 
Once more the lofty spirits of the Fathers, 
Conversing there beside the sacred river.’ 


Wedded to this almost magical power of seizing upon certain moments 
and making us see and feel what he sees and feels, we find in Carducci an 
imaginative penetration, a finely attuned responsiveness to every suggestion 
of beauty, which expresses itself through two channels. He has what one 
might call the passion of the past —the faculty for discerning and present- 
ing the glamour and rich poetic suggestiveness of days gone by as they live 
and palpitate in grim old castle or ruined temple — and he has a remark- 
able love and understanding of nature, that greatest of all links between 
past and present. Other writers have given us glowing descriptions of 
Italy, of her lakes, her hills, her cities; it has been left for one to interpret 
the very soul of her Tuscan landscape. There vibrates as it were a subtile 
chord between the heart of this nature and the heart of the poet who grew 
up in its midst. In his verse is the luminousness of the ‘ azure-tinted air,’ the 
murmur of the wind through the olive-groves, the sound of trickling streams, 
glimpses of the ‘blond Arno’ placid between its low green banks, of the 
distant sapphire of the sea, of the fens with the summer sunlight glancing 
from their pools, and the long lines of poplars or grave cypresses fleeing 
towards the horizon. It is all there—all the immemorial beauty, and 
significance, and mystery that have made Italy the enchantress of the cen- 
turies; and it is evoked with a potency that gives it possession of the reader’s 
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imagination almost to the same degree that it has possession of the poet’s. 

In Italy, Carducci’s fame has been well and widely established ever 
since the publication, in 1873, of his ‘New Rhymes’ (‘ Rime Nuove’), his 
previous fugitive poems and the earlier volumes of ‘ Levia Gravia’ and 
‘Iambics and Epodes’ having been little noticed outside of Romagna. The 
interest and discussion aroused by the ‘ Rime,’ however, was as nothing to 
that which followed the appearance of the first volume of the ‘ Barbarous 
Odes’ (‘Odi Barbare’) in 1877. In these odes Carducci has established 
a metrical form which, if not entirely original with himself, has at least 
never been handled before with any degree of success. He has abandoned 
rhyme, and has ‘ reproduced, by means of combinations of Italian verses, 
the barbarous harmonies which we notice in Latin verses that are read ac- 
cording to the accent ’ * — according, that is, to the grammatical accent of 
the words instead of according to the quantity which, with the Latins them- 
selves, was given the place of first importance. The critics of Italy rose 
in two phalanxes, the one side approving the experiment and applauding 
its outcome; the other condemning the Odes as being indeed barbarities unfit 
for a civilized ear, and prophesying dire results to the whole scheme of 
Italian versification. For the most part this mass of criticism appears futile, 
as dealing much with manner and formule and little with substance and 
spirit. Whatever may be said of the literary mechanism of the ‘Odi Bar- 
bare,’ by the world at large it is the effect of the finished work that is taken 
into consideration — what impression it produces, what memory it leaves; 
and looked at from this point of view, the Odes will come to be recognized, 
I believe, as a rich addition to our poetic heritage. However the instru- 
ment was put together its notes answer with an unfailing and exquisite har- 
mony to the poet’s thought, whether they murmur of spring sunlight and 
beauty as in ‘ Cérilo,’ or raise Garibaldi’s name in a hymn of patriotism, or 
swell into the great symphonic dirge that commemorates the death of the 
third Napoleon’s son. 

Just what position will ultimately be assigned to Carducci in the liter- 
ary annals of the world, time only can establish; but it seems to me that he 
stands in much the same category as Browning — in the category, that is, of 
those writers whose work endures because, above and beyond the charm of 
style it has a spiritual significance and exerts a moral force. To a century 





*Chiarini: ‘ Impressioni e Ricordi di Giosue Carducci,’ p. ¥71. 
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of intellectualism, Browning carried a message of emotionalism and spirit- 
uality; to a century concerned perhaps too exclusively with the material ends 
of life, Carducci proclaims the value of the ideal. In the Italian poet is 
incarnated the very spirit of Rostand’s ‘Cyrano’; he, too, defies the false- 
hoods, the hypocrisies, the prejudices, the littlenesses, which meet the human 
soul in its struggle towards truth; he, too, will fight to the end, knowing 
that, according to the world’s standard, he will go down vanquished, but 
knowing also that a higher standard makes victory possible in death, and 
triumph in defeat. His creed finds its summing-up in the closing lines of 
his ringing sonnet to Giuseppe Parini; and the spirit with which he would 
have the latter inspire him is indeed the spirit that pervades his whole work 
and makes of it a quickening power to our dormant energies and aspirations. 


‘Only thy gallant soul from thee I crave, 

Thine upright, dauntless spirit, and the wrath 
And scorn for littleness, and speech that’s brave. 
I crave, and win; thou pointest out my path, 
Thou freest me — since to have thy great heart, 
A bitter life I choose, and death apart.’ 


THE STIRRUPS OF EROS 


By IsABELLA Howe FISKE 


HE clouds, my lady? Nowhere else are such. 
Tourists have come to this secluded spot 
Merely to see them; and today they move 
Fresh-come from the October hills along 
This upland path. And we seem — do we not ?— 
Among them as we ride along the cliff, 
And they, too, ride a gallop that seems slow 
To our mid-distance between sky and vale. 
Rather they seem like torn shreds, as it were, 
Of nature’s draperies, floating on the breeze — 
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Heaped chiffon; lengths of forest lace — 

How should I know these terms that you might use? 
Nor is it fitting for the wide out-doors 

To be compared to shops and factories. 

Yet silks and laces that my lady wears 

Are like this swaying birch; these flecks of sun, 
Even as her speech to me seems very like 

These laughing streams — her eyes like to these springs 
So darkly clear and deep. — When I would speak 
In courtier language, I am rude, I know: 

I must remember I am country-bred 

And am but showing these my poor estates 

Unto the mistress of fields far less wild 

Who, while she graces this our country-side, 
Spends her sojourn in my age-blackened walls. 
And by good fortune the few promised days, 
Thanks to the largess of October light, 

Have grown to weeks—a month to live upon 

In after days; in all my after life. — 

Not like my acres are to yours, fair-kept, 

My only gardens are the heather-hills, 

My only lawns, the natural river-slope; 

My only retinue the country-folk, 

Whose love is ready as a courtier’s speech. — 
You like it best so? So I dared to hope. 

It’s like your graciousness. My horse’s name? 

I call him Centaur —so are we at one. 

I know I take some of his purer joy 

In out-door nature when we share the sun 

And hope to lend him, too, the human way 

Of doubling joy by knowing it is joy. 

A young horse? No; though that is often thought. 
He was a colt when I, a boy of ten, 

Pastured with him along the river-bank, 

To the remonstrance of the folk, who said 

Only the parish children were so bred. 
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My wiser parents cared not. Our crest bears 
The figure of a Centaur; but at first 
The name of Centaur seemed an ill-apt one, 
They tell me, for the long-limbed, striding beast 
Short-stirruped for the child who sped him on. 
And yet it had its meaning even then 
That has grown; constant with the passing years. 
Your mount is good, you say? Our country’s famed 
For horses, and of these he’s called the best, 
Winner of many a ribbon, as he knows. 
Mild to a lady’s touch, but otherwise 
A trifle tricky — human is he not? 
Better than Centaur? say you with surprise? 
Oh, as for that, he needs to win no prize 
Nor will he let another mount his back — 
He is the best for me; it’s that we love 
Each one the other, and that is enough. — 
My lady, let me tell the love I know 
He has forme. Tis better than a dog’s 
That makes one half uneasy, now and then, 
With the poor creature’s restless, striving way 
To understand his master’s errant moods. 
My horse’s mute content I always have. 
It’s more as if he understood beyond 
A friend’s power in a way so near divine 
That it could brook the human restlessness 
In wiser faith. No problem have I known 
But has been solved — or fought with at the least, 
On Centaur’s back. — 

— The instincts of my horse 
Hold more of insight than a conscious sense 
Whose very sympathy sometimes intrudes. 
Faithfully guardian, he has warded off 
Bodily illness, spiritual defeat, 
Made rhythmic joy of the awakening 
From youth to manhood — in its doubts and fears 
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And mysteries and news, and thoughts and loves. — 
So, too, my lady, I would wish to love, 
Instinctively, so one in impulses 

That words were, after all, a second thought: 
Not ever knowing speech of one to hurt 

The other’s silence, or the other’s voice 

To mar the casual muteness of the heart. 
Divine of instinct, and exultant-proud 

To bear and to be borne — along the heights; 
To hear the least wood-sounds beside the path 
Of life together, yet nowise to hurt 

God’s other creatures; to see March and June 
Winter and Indian Summer, side by side. 
Alone together; all the creature’s power 

Ruled by the spirit’s guidance. — Dare I speak? 
You ride the closer to me — oh, my love. 

Thus do I love you —see, and Centaur pleads, 
Even his dumbness eloquent for me — 

Oh, the white coolness of your answering touch! 
And your eyes eloquent in wordless speech, 

And one word eloquent of all the rest, 

My lady, as your hand in mine we ride! 


PULSE IN VERBAL RHYTHM 
By Mary HALLockK-GREENEWALT 


GREAT poet and at the same time great musician has shown 
by scientific analysis that poetry is such things as music is 
made of. Accent, rhythm, tone-color, intensity, and pitch, 
all are present in spoken verse. Some of them, as every 
musician knows, can be measured by mathematical accuracy; 
some of them cannot. One species of accurate measure, far 
reaching in its meaning, escaped Mr. Lanier’s attention. 
6 
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Simply, trenchantly, this poet, musician, scientist proved his points; the 
firmest lightest stroke settling once and for all the fact that verbal rhythm 
is bred of quantity, not born of accent. Regular time dimensions measured 
as by the clock stand at the root of verbal rhythm just as they are the 
life and breath of music. For why then should pauses within and without 
the lines be part and parcel of the rhythmic form? Accent cannot exist 
where sounds are not. Silence can supply nothing but time. This way he 
arrives at a signal truth, holding within itself the proof that the most ex- 
alted poetic workmanship stands with its ‘feet’ on a Mother Goose floor. 
All that we may say of the quantitive rhythm of a nursery rhyme will be 
found equally true of the iambics of Shakespeare’s blank verse. 

In reciting ‘Jack and Jill’ then, or ‘Mother Hubbard,’ or ‘ Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary,’ the same amount of time measured as by the clock 
elapses between every pair of syllables pointed to as vital to the rhythm. 
Prosodists have not yet agreed as to what accent in verse really is. A  sylla- 
ble may be raised above its fellows by alliteration, intensity, tone-color, 
pitch, or any one of a dozen ways used similarly in music to bring out a 
note. 

In Jack and Jill no one will deny that these syllables are: 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And jill came tumbling after. 


No demonstration is needed to show that at discretion each unit of time 
between these accented syllables may be made faster or slower at will. 

In music this shifting of the tempo is the spice of interpretation. One 
who inclines his attention to the pianola has told me that change in the 
tempo lever alone made expression; whereas change in the intensity lever 
alone did not. At one moment we may feel like humming a few bars of a 
Brahms Rhapsody at the rate of seventy-six beats to the minute, again at 
eighty and again at eighty-eight in whatever motion may best fill the mood 
of the moment. 

These time rates are mathematically gaugeable by an instrument in 
universal use among musicians called the metronome. And just as a por- 
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trait magnified to gigantic proportions destroys the likeness, just so are the 
time variations which can uphold the feeling and not distort the form con- 
fined in music to certain well defined limits. 

Strangely enough the quantities of verse sound natural only when 
uttered within these same circumscribed time rates. No elocutionist will 
deny that different interpretations require a varying energy of word emis- 
sion. Or that to linger over a verse of sentiment is as natural as to pass 
quickly over the words of an energetic and angry dismissal. Because a 
metronome is not in more universal use the second hand of a watch or clock 
will be made to answer every purpose of illustration. 

Recited at a ‘second’ rate Jack and Jill will be found an old friend, 
possible and natural. With this rate doubled, however, with two quanti- 
ties occupying the time space of one before an objection at once appears. 
Only the more or less nimble tongue can voice the syllables so fast. A little 
faster and the speed strikes the reciter dumb. A syllable is a tone. Asa 
syllable-making implement the tongue is the least nimble of musical in- 
struments. Whereas in pianism the necessity is not unusual for playing 
fourteen to sixteen notes a second, the utmost that a tongue can do in that 
line, and that for only a minute, is to reach eight syllables in the same time. 

Clearly time is necessary to verse. Too much of it is disastrous. 
Uttered at the rate of fifty quantities a minute an impossible drone meets 
the ear. One hundred and twenty quantities a minute, whether the quan- 
tity be composed of three or four syllables, is unnaturally fast; so that, 
roughly speaking, the limit of speed at which verbal quantities are possible 
stands at a time rate of between sixty and one hundred beats to the minute. 
Just this is true of musical rhythms. Just this scope of beat confronts the 
physician when he feels the normal pulse. 

Some statements of the oldest reporter of the Senate (See ‘ Dr. North 
and His Friends,’ by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell) confirm this testimony of a time- 
measuring instrument. He says: 

‘Speech at the rate of three syllables a second is slow; below that num- 
ber wearisome to listen to. The fastest talkers in the Senate reach a speed 
of four and a half syllables a second. For a single minute, uneducated 
Irish women and negroes excited on the witness stand can reach a speed of 
eight syllables a second.’ 

Slower than one quantity, three syllables or their value a second, verse 
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is wearisome to listen to; in double-quick time, unusual and rare, if not 
impossible, a rate of beat synchronous with the heart’s considered in its 
cycle of daily unpathologic variation. 

The comparison is fraught with meaning. The idea that inward beat 
not only suggests but interprets the outward externalization furnishes the 
one possible solution to many a verbal riddle. 

To that most practical of rhythmists, the pianist, it is one of the great 
mysteries of the world how the written words of a verse quite by them- 
selves suggest orderly rhythm to the reader. What is it in Jack and Jill 
which makes the word ‘ water’ suddenly demand the time taken by four syl- 
lables before? In asking for a glass of water the word is certainly more con- 
cisely uttered, even if in certain parts of the country it were not pronounced 
‘watter.’ ‘After’ in the fourth line is different in length from ‘after’ in 
‘After the Ball.’ 

Take also the following primitive verse from Gummere’s ‘ The Begin- 
nings of Poetry,’ more useful than pretty in this connection. How from 
the punctuation can the quantities be determined as the bar lines undoubtedly 
indicate them? 

Nine are washing the | lye 
Nine. | 

Nine are washing it, | 

Nine are rubbing it, | 

Pretty Marion | in the shade, 
Pretty Marion, | 

Let us to the | fountain go. | 


By what verbal logic does the preposition ‘in’ receive an accent in the 
fifth line? Does anything in the page mark the spot where illogical accent 
marks the rhythmic limits? And, generally speaking, what denotes the 
place where change from iambus to anapest fugitively occurs? So prac- 
tical as the musician the poet has not been. 

Rhythm is time bounded regularly. In the insect’s call it is the fall of 
the chirp, chirp, chirp which measures off the time; in poetry and music 
it is the regularly recurring accent. 

Sometimes the divisions of time are quite unornamented. Such a 
rhythm is that of the Long Meter Doxology, the simplest rhythm, the 
rhythm of the insect’s chirp. Sometimes there is the slightest possible 
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ot tracery within the dimensions. 
its The introductory note which ushers in the beat of a guinea hen’s 
I cackle marks this bird as a master of the iambic form: 


- cack le, cack le, cack le. 

€ . . . . . . 
From this rhythm to the traceries within traceries of a Chopin noc- 

at | turne is a long step indeed. 

i: Music developed these rhythmic possibilities because the musician 


s]] | began by accounting for every fragment of time within his spaces, by 
symbols invented for this orderly purpose. The poet failed to do this and 
the omission dug a grave for poetic rhythm. In the travail of workmanship 
ed | the rhythmic light has paled and faded and all but died. The poet lives 
only because pulse beating within other organisms has marked for them his 


in 

order. The suggestion may do something to clear the mystery surrounding 
n- | the quantitive rhythm of old Latin and Greek prose. A tradition which 
vm § never could have died had literature been wise and learned from music. 


lly Physiologically speaking, imagine the heart of the living world laid 
bare. Keep in mind the ‘exaltation of function’ it throws regularly into 
every one of its parts, and this on an average of seventy-six times a minute. 
Conceive if you can the force with which it pumps a circuit of life through 
the butterfly, through the panther, so fast, so steadily as seconds are ticked 
by the clock. See how recurrently it buffets the brain. Is it strange if with 
such rigorous instruction the heart should have taught the head regular 
recurrence ? 

Not only this. Pygmy passageways simultaneously check the flow of 
blood from the heart, rudely distending the arterial walls at the capillary 


he juncture. Is it inconceivable that this inhibited energy jostles the nerves 
nt} to suggesting compensating action? Restricted freedom here also tortures 
he | the body forward; in this case to poetry, to music and the dance. The 
‘C- | mother rocks her infant because regular motion is required by her own 
organism, not the child’s. We are rhythmic because the physical man de- 

of mands it. 
- But the heart buffets the nervous system with double blows. It says, 
here is one for you for contraction, here is one for you for expansion. Does 
4 9 the poet deal it out similarly to the world? In answer one has but to para- 
ve phrase that ‘with a lub dub, lub dub, lub dub, every long poem and nearly 
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every important short poem in the English language is written.’ For what } 


is a lub dub beat but a 3/8 rhythm with the middle 1/8 left out? 
“As | I wandered weak and weary.’ 
‘How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank!’ 


The examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Between the two sounds of the heart a little less than a third of a 
second, one-third of the whole heart beat or thereabouts passes. The iambus 
enters in and out, just so, as rhythms go, by the clock. 

As to the extent of 3/8 rhythms listen to what Mr. Lanier has to say: 

‘I think no circumstance in the history of esthetics is so curious as the 
overpowering passion for 3-rhythms as opposed to 4-rhythms. From the 
beginning of English poetry with the ‘Song of The Traveller,’ which we 
may perhaps refer to the sixth century, or, speaking within the more cer- 
tain bounds of poetic history, from our father Cedmon, —through all the 
wonderful list down to the present day, every long poem and nearly every 
short poem in the English language has been written in some form of 
3-rhythm.’ 

A German writer compiles a table of the world’s poetry, draws a 
hunger curve and a thirst curve, and asks why there is so much poetry that 
deals with drinking and so little that deals with eating. The former is 
the more spiritual, to be sure, but the stimulus increases the force of the 
heart’s action and makes more insistent the recurrent will. ‘Out of the 
mouth the heart speaketh’ in no metaphoric sense. 

The ancients proved that there was no time in poetry in the usual 
fallacy fashion. They said, time imust be either past, present or future. 
Admittedly neither past nor future time is. Present time may be either 
divisible or indivisible, against both of which there are objections. There- 
fore neither in the broad nor narrow sense is there time. They lost sight of 
one fact. The time of verse is remeasured, remanufactured at every new 
reciting. Memory welds the parts into a cohesive picture. Is this time 
portioned out similarly by different people in different lands at different 
times? Clearly so. The Frenchman’s verse is not impossible of utterance 
to the German, neither is the Swede debarred from the English poem. A 
weary drone is necessary for none. As a matter of fact the heart of the 
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entire animal world beats within similar limits.* From the salamander 
to man and thence to the butterfly the heart is uniform in its throb varia- 
tions. One perfect communal feeling, one perfect communal sensation. 
Is it not communal action which has been held to be at the root of our 
sense of rhythm?t In the study of history on this field of battle two factions 
have pitched their tents. One army says, the superior individual arises, 
the mass, the clan, the tribe imitates and as a people progresses. The other 
holds that there is a common soul within the clan, that the products from 
the sum of the experiences of many cannot be explained by products of the 
individual’s mind. So far as communal rhythm is concerned, imitation by 
each individual of the beat he feels within would create a spontaneous 
generation of rhythmic expression in the mass, on account of the similarity 
in the beat which, being the closest to them, all could not help but imitate. 
Variations in this beat are constantly present. Here also, ‘Of the soul the 
body form doth take.” Happiness, exhilaration, weariness, all raise and 
lower the cardiac rhythm. By the brain unaided these differences (fifteen 
beats more or less per minute) can rather be felt than measured. 

There is a species of worm whose body is a lantern. Having feeling, 
having will, it glows rhythmically, and within the time rate of the general 
zoological pulse, as modified by exhilaration and lowered by repose. Let 
not the humblest poet despair. Some glow-worm afar celebrates his every 
measure with a gleam of fire. 





* De la Propulsion du Sang Considerée dans la Série Animale. Bull. de l’Acad. 
de Med., 1840, Vol. V, p. 442, par. M. Dubois (d’Amiens). 
+t The Beginnings of Poetry — Gummere. 





THE SYMBOLISM OF TENNYSON’S «HOLY GRAIL’ 


By EuGENE Parsons 


OR the symbolism in ‘ The Holy Grail,’ Tennyson was chiefly in- 
debted to Malory’s ‘ Morte Darthur,’ Books xiii.-xvii. He also 
owed something to the Bible and to Bunyan, and he drew to some 
extent on his general reading of allegorical literature. 

While following Malory closely in places, he was not slav- 

ishly dependent upon the old romancer. His own ingenuity sup- 

plied many of the details in the allegory of this Idyll. In a letter to Pro- 

fessor Palgrave (written in 1868) the poet said he ‘rather piqued himself 
on his originality of treatment.’ 

The memoir by his son affords but little help in understanding the 
inner meaning of the poem. ‘Tennyson is quoted (vol. ii. p. 90) as saying: 
** The Holy Grail” is one of the most imaginative of my poems. I have 
expressed there my strong feeling as to the Reality of the Unseen. The 
end, when the king speaks of his work and of his visions, is intended to be 
the summing up of all in the highest note by the highest of human men. 
These three lines in Arthur’s speech are the (spiritually) central lines of 
the “ Idylls ” : — 

“In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision.” ’ 


In January, 1869, the Bradleys were visiting at Farringford; and the 
poet read ‘The Holy Grail’ to them, ‘explaining the realism and symbol- 
ism,’ as Mrs. Tennyson recorded in her journal. ‘He pointed out the dif- 
ference between the five visions of the Grail, as seen by the Holy Nun, Sir 
Galahad, Sir Percivale, Sir Lancelot, Sir Bors, according to their different, 
their own peculiar natures and circumstances, and the perfection or imper- 
fection of their Christianity. He dwelt on the mystical treatment of every 
part of his subject, and said the key is to be found in a careful reading of 
Sir Percivale’s vision and subsequent fall and nineteenth-century tempta- 
tions.’ 

In general, it may be said that the quest for the Grail typifies the 
struggle after ideal nobleness. As an English writer puts it, Tennyson 
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‘made the quest of the knights for the sacred cup emblematic of that God- 
seeking which ought to form the pursuit of every Christian soul.’ They 
succeed in proportion to their fitness. Most of them have too much of 
earth in their natures to get far up the spiritual heights. Only to the pure 
in heart is the heavenly vision and the transport divine. Holiness is a pre- 
requisite, and herein nearly all of the knights were lacking. Hence they 
failed; while Galahad, Percivale, and Percivale’s sister, having most of the 
godlike qualities in them, succeeded. Sir Bors also sees the Grail, and 
Lancelot almost achieves it. 


‘But if, indeed, there came a sign from heaven, 
Blessed are Bors, Lancelot, and Percivale, 
For these have seen according to their sight.’ 


The others are blind to holy things, and the quest is not for them. 

The Grail, according to the old legends, was the cup or dish used at 
the Last Supper of Christ with his disciples. This cup, containing some 
of the blood from his wounds, was taken to Britain by Joseph of Arimathea. 
It has its counterpart in the healing cup of Celtic stories. Magical virtues 
are attributed to it. Its home for some time is Glastonbury, where Joseph 
built the first Christian church in England. ‘Then come the heathen from 
over seas, and the land is vexed and troubled with war and plundering. 
So the Grail mysteriously disappears. When peace is restored in Arthur’s 
reign, it is seen again, first by the holy nun, Percivale’s sister, who charges 
Galahad to seek it. Then the company of knights, sitting at banquet in 
the king’s great hall one summer night, behold a wondrous apparition. 
The brightness comes and goes, and they all vow to ride forth in quest of it. 
Galahad alone sees the Holy Thing. To the rest of them it is veiled in a 
luminous cloud; but, fired with a mystical madness, they set out to seek and 
find it, if they may. 

The king, who is a practical man, realizes that their departure means 
a great loss to him. The vision is a ‘sign to maim’ the order of knights, 
leading them astray on a vain quest. He has renewed proof that his 
knights are fantastical; but, having sworn, they go their way, leaving human 
wrongs to right themselves. 

So far the poem is easy enough reading, with the exception of one point, 
‘The Siege perilous.’ According to Littledale, this mystic chair symbolizes 
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the temptations of sense. Elsdale interprets it as ‘the chair of knowledge.’ 
Henceforth the narrative is by no means clear sailing. No little study is 
needed to clear up the obscurities in some of the descriptions. 

At the beginning of his quest, Percivale is filled with high hope, 


‘and never yet 
Had heaven appear’d so blue, nor earth so green.’ 


Then, remembering all the evil he had spoken, thought, and done, he 
is in doubt. Anon he finds himself ‘in a land of sand and thorns,’ and 
‘thirsty even unto death.’ 


‘And on I rode, and when I thought my thirst 
Would slay me, saw deep lawns, and then a brook, 
With one sharp rapid, where the crisping white 
Play’d ever back upon the sloping wave, 

And took both ear and eye; and o’er the brook 
Were apple-trees, and apples by the brook 
Fallen, and on the lawns. ‘I will rest here,” 
I said, “I am not worthy of the Quest ”’; 

But even while I drank the brook, and ate 
The goodly apples, all these things at once 
Fell into dust, and I was left alone, 

And thirsting, in a land of sand and thorns.’ 


The allegory here is not altogether plain. It may be surmised that 
the ‘land of sand and thorns’ is the wilderness of this world. The Fathers 
used to express the idea in the more prosaic phrase, ‘the beggarly elements 
of the world.’ The ‘ deep lawns’ and orchard may symbolize sensual pleas- 
ures, fleshly appetites, which afford in the end no genuine satisfaction. ‘The 
brook dangerous, but tempting, is the stream of sinful indulgence. 

Another vision greets the knight, or rather another experience : — 


‘And then behold a woman at a door 
Spinning; and fair the house whereby she sat, 
And kind the woman’s eyes and innocent, 

And all her bearing gracious; and she rose 
Opening her arms to meet me, as who should say, 
“‘ Rest here”; but when I touch’d her, lo! she, too, 
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Fell into dust and nothing, and the house 
Became no better than a broken shed, 
And in it a dead babe; and also this 

Fell into dust, and I was left alone.’ 


The emptiness of earthly love, home-life, wife and children, from 
the ascetic point of view, is here set forth, in comparison with spiritual 
purity and attainment of the Quest. Sex relations, whether marital or not, 
constituted a fatal obstacle to success in the search for the Holy Grail. 

The knight rides on with an unsatisfied and ever-growing thirst, and 
what he sees the poet describes in felicitous emblems : — 


‘Then flashed a yellow gleam across the world, 
And where it smote the plowshare in the field, 
The plowman left his plowing, and fell down 
Before it; where it glitter’d on her pail, 

The milkmaid left her milking, and fell down 
Before it, and I knew not why, but thought 
“The sun is rising,” tho’ the sun had risen. 
Then was I ware of one that on me moved 
In golden armor with a crown of gold 

About a casque all jewels; and his horse 

In golden armor jewell’d everywhere: 

And on the splendor came, flashing me blind; 
And seem’d to me the Lord of all the world, 
Being so huge. But when I thought he meant 
To crush me, moving on me, lo! he, too, 
Open’d his arms to embrace me as he came, 
And up I went and touch’d him, and he, too, 
Fell into dust, and I was left alone 

And wearying in a land of sand and thorns.’ 


The ‘yellow gleam’ is gold, the infatuation for riches that possesses 
mortals, even the humblest, —‘the plowman’ and ‘the milkmaid.’ The 
accompaniment of wealth is outward splendor, whose fascination dazzles 
for a while and attracts. But wealth and show, even the trappings of 
royalty, are unsatisfying, mere illusions, in the eyes of the religious enthu- 
siast. 
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The knight rides on, disappointed and unhappy. He has not yet had 
enough of earthly things. Another dream allures him forward: — 


‘And I rode on and found a mighty hill, 
And on the top, a city wall’d: the spires 
Prick’d with incredible pinnacles into heaven. 
And by the gateway stirr’d a crowd; and these 
Cried to me climbing, ‘‘ Welcome, Percivale! 
Thou mightiest and thou purest among men!” 
And glad was I and clomb, but found at top 
No man, nor any voice. And thence I past 
Far thro’ a ruinous city, and I saw 
That man had once dwelt there; but there I found 
Only one man of an exceeding age. 
“Where is that goodly company,” said I, 
“That so cried out upon me?” and he had 
Scarce any voice to answer, and yet gasp’d, 
“Whence and what art thou?” and even as he spoke 
Fell into dust, and disappear’d, and I 
Was left alone once more, and cried in grief, 
“Lo, if I find the Holy Grail itself 
And touch it, it will crumble into dust.’’’ 


The ‘city wall’d,’ with wondrous pinnacles, stands for exclusiveness, 
aristocratic ambition, pride of place. The pursuit of lofty station, of 
glittering prizes, —this, too, is vanity. The ‘ruinous city’ points the 
moral that the fame of glorious achievements, of material greatness, is per- 
ishing and transitory. 

Leaving behind the vanities and illusions of earth, the fancied enjoy- 
ment of pleasure, domestic bliss, gold, feudal magnificence, and glory, the 
knight comes to a recluse, who slakes his thirst with the water of life. 


‘And thence I dropt into a lowly vale, 
Low as the hill was high, and where the vale 
Was lowest, found a chapel, and thereby 
A holy hermit in a hermitage, 

To whom I told my phantoms, and he said: 

‘**O son, thou hast not true humility, 
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The highest virtue, mother of them all.”’ 


The holy hermit stands for the religious life or the contemplative ideal, 
—the seeking for the peace of God in seclusion from the world. Here 
is reality, in contrast with worldly ‘phantoms.’ A humble and contrite 
spirit Percivale lacks, so he sees not what the pure Galahad sees. 


‘And at the sacring of the mass I saw 

The holy elements alone; but he, 

“Saw ye no more? I, Galahad, saw the Grail, 
The Holy Grail, descend upon the shrine; 

I saw the fiery face as of a child 


That smote itself into the bread, and went.”’’ 


With Galahad the search for the Divine is successful; and he prom- 
ises that Percivale, too, shall see the vision at his departure from earth to 
‘the celestial city,’ the New Jerusalem on high. Toward evening the two 
go from the vale to a steep hill, the mount of aspiration difficult to climb, 
whereon storms disturb the serene contemplation of eternal truth. 


‘And at the base we found 
On either hand, as far as eye could see, 
A great black swamp and of an evil smell, 
Part black, part whiten’d with the bones of men, 
Not to be crost, save that some ancient king 
Had built a way, where, link’d with many a bridge, 
A thousand piers ran into the great Sea.’ 


‘The black swamp,’ says Littledale, in his ‘Essays on Idylls of the 
King,’ ‘seems to be a poetical rendering of the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, “which is as dark as pitch, . . . Now I said in my 
dream,” says Bunyan, “‘that at the end of this valley lay blood, bones, 
ashes, and mangled bodies of men, even of Pilgrims, who had gone that 
way formerly.”’ The ‘ancient king’ is perhaps David, and ‘the great 
Sea’ is the ocean of eternity. As Galahad goes hence like another Elijah, 
his companion knows the veil is withdrawn; for he sees the Holy Vessel, 
‘redder than any rose,’ hanging over Galahad’s head. 

The description of Lancelot’s quest is a wonderful piece of poetry. His 
sinful love is ‘a lion in the way.’ In his wanderings he comes to the sea, 
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which is swept by a fierce blast: 


‘And blackening in the sea-foam sway’d a boat, 
Half-swallow’d in it, anchor’d with a chain; 

And in my madness to myself I said, 

“I will embark and I will lose myself, 

And in the great sea wash away my sin.” 

I burst the chain, I sprang into the boat. 

Seven days I drove along the dreary deep, 

And with me drove the moon and all the stars; 
And the wind fell, and on the seventh night 

I heard the shingle grinding in the surge, 

And felt the boat shock earth, and looking up, 
Behold, the enchanted towers of Carbonek, 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 

And steps that met the breaker! there was none 
Stood near it but a lion on each side 

That kept the entry, and the moon was full. 
Then from the boat I leapt, and up the stairs. 
There drew my sword. With sudden-flaring manes 
Those two great beasts rose upright like a man, 
Each gript a shoulder, and I stood between; 

And, when I would have smitten them, heard a voice, 
‘Doubt not, go forward; if thou doubt, the beasts 
Will tear thee piecemeal.’”’ Then with violence 
The sword was dash’d from out my hand, and fell. 
And up into the sounding hall I past; 

But nothing in the sounding hall I saw, 

No bench nor table, painting on the wall 

Or shield of knight; only the rounded moon 
Through the tall oriel on the rolling sea. 

But always in the quiet house I heard, 

Clear as a lark, high o’er me as a lark, 

A sweet voice singing in the topmost tower 

To the eastward: up I climb’d a thousand steps 
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With pain: as in a dream I seem’d to climb 
Forever: at the last I reach’d a door, 

A light was in the crannies, and I heard, 
“Glory and joy and honor to our Lord 

And to the Holy Vessel of the Grail.” 

Then in my madness I essay’d the door; 

It gave; and thro’ a stormy glare, a heat 

As from a seventimes-heated furnace, I, 
Blasted and burnt, and blinded as I was, 
With such a fierceness that I swoon’d away — 
O,. yet methought I saw the Holy Grail, 

All pall’d in crimson samite, and around 
Great angels, awful shapes, and wings and eyes. 
And but for all my madness and my sin, 

And then my swooning, I had sworn I saw 
That which I saw; but what I saw was veil’d 
And cover’d; and this Quest was not for me.’ 


The boat, ‘anchor’d with a chain,’ is the ship of Faith, of which 
Malory speaks in ‘ Morte Darthur,’ Book xvii. 2: ‘Thou man which shall 
enter into this ship, beware thou be in steadfast belief, for I am Faith.’ The 
‘dreary deep’ is the sea of Doubt. 

Tennyson, in his ‘ Prefatory Sonnet to the “‘ Nineteenth Century” ’ 
(1877), uses a similar expression, —‘In seas of Death and sunless gulfs 
of Doubt.’ 

The ‘ castle like a rock upon a rock’ is the Church, within whose holy 
of holies is the Grail, or Eucharist. It suggests the passage in Matt. xvi. 18, 
—‘ Upon this rock I will build my church.’ 

The lions at the entrance are the animalistic passions in man, in sub- 
duing which weapons and physical powers avail not. The heat which over- 
comes him when he tries the door to the chambers of purity is the purifying 
fire. The language recalls Dan. vi. 10; also iv. 19. 

The sublime imagery in the line ‘Great angels, awful shapes, and 
wings and eyes,’ is evidently borrowed from the description of the vision 
in Ezek. i. 4 et seq. 

The king is a practical man, who yet has his visions (as did the poet 
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himself) ; but he allows them not to divert him from his daily tasks. The 
lines telling of his trance experience, at the close of the poem, find a sufhi- 
cient explanation in ‘In Memoriam,’ xcv., and in ‘The Ancient Sage’: 


‘For more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 
The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 
And past into the Nameless, as a cloud 
Melts into Heaven. I touch’d my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange, not mine —and yet no shade of doubt, 
But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of Self 
The gain of such large life as match’d with ours 
Were Sun to spark —unshadowable in words, 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world.’ 


JAPANESE POETRY AGAIN 
By ELIZABETH BALCH 


N considering Japanese poetry in further detail, we may say that as 
nearly all writers point out and as anyone who reads for himself 
soon observes, it falls into two categories, poems partly dependent 
upon some human sentiment for their interest, and poems which 
consist merely in objective little sketches of nature. Let us first 
consider the former. As we have seen, the emotional themes with 

which they deal are limited, but we find that what remains rings true. What 
is terrible, repulsive, or agitating has no place, but all the simple, tender 
emotions of life find free expression. The favorite theme, and at first it 
seems inevitable that it should be so, is love. But when we consider what a 
subordinate part it plays in prose literature it becomes surprising. No one 
can know even a little of the Japanese without realizing that their ideas of 
life, of death and of nearly all relations whether human or divine, are won- 
derfully different from our own, and no one can live even a few months 
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among them without feeling that it is quite impossible for a western mind 
to grasp conceptions so unfamiliar. Broadly speaking all Christendom, 
which now includes not only Europe, but the two Western continents, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Southern Africa, and Northern Asia, profess in com- 
mon a few great principles, belief in a just and loving God, in the Ten Com- 
mandments, in a certain degree of direct responsibility, for oppression, sin, 
and needless suffering, irrespective of race or creed, in the whole human 
family. One other principle which is to us so much a commonplace of 
European thought that we never question it is that a man should when he 
marries forsake his father and mother and cleave to his wife. ‘These con- 
ceptions are shared by a group of nations which as we see at a glance con- 
stitute the white race in contradistinction to all others. In a critical mo- 
ment Japan was politically with us, but she is yet not of us; in her conception 
of truth and of mercy, she is still of Asia not of Europe. Doubtless in 
many respects her civilization is finer than our own and her philosophy more 
broad, more human, than many of the creeds of Christendom, but the state, 
the family, religion, rest on a different basis. The national religion recog- 
nizes no will higher than that of the head of the family except that of the 
Emperor, the divine head of the state, and offers practically no ethical teach- 
ing, beyond the sole, supreme duty of the child to the parent. Thus the 
whole Western conception of love and marriage seems to the Japanese im- 
moral, for it cuts away the very foundation of his creed, and thus love 
comes to hold a very different place in Japanese literature from that which 
it occupies in the literature of Europe. A married woman’s love may be 
all her husband’s, but her duties are as much due to his parents and his Gods 
as to himself. Of other interests she seems to have few or none. A young 
girl may perhaps dream of a future Prince Charming, but an early marriage 
is arranged for her by her parents, and her whole devotion is before the 
wedding due to her own parents, and ever after to those of her husband. 
Japanese wives appear to be most happy. Their gentle devotion, sweet 
docility and purity are dwelt on by all who know them. Happy is the 
family which has no history, and the normal life of the Japanese woman 
supplies little material for an exciting tale. Thus in the Japanese novel 
and drama, love is always subordinate to loyalty, revenge, adventure. Mr. 
Hearn tells us that the European novel, with its constant preoccupation 


with love as a theme, is both strange and repellant to the Japanese. When, 
7 
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however, we reflect upon our greatest dramas and poems we find that love | 


is not always the predominant note, the ‘Antigone,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ King 
Lear,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Tartuffe’; even our greatest poems, the ‘ Iliad,’ the ‘ Di- 
vine Comedy,’ ‘ Paradise Lost,’ depend largely for their interest upon other 
emotions. But it is hard to think of a novel in which the love of man and 
woman is not the central theme. In Japanese literature the reverse is true. 
It is the poet not the novelist who makes love his theme. It is true that 
many different sentiments are expressed, homesickness, grief, deep melan- 
choly even, but usually the tone is pensive and the poet prefers to dwell 
impersonally upon parting, estrangement, bereavement, the bitterness of 
exile, revelry, tender regret, even when making an open or hidden allusion 
to the love of man and woman. In the ‘ Kokinshifu’ or ‘Odes Ancient and 
Modern’ the poems are arranged under different headings, Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter, Congratulations, Parting, Traveling, Acrostics, 
Elegies, Conceits, while Love is subdivided into five parts, beginning with 
Love Unconfessed and ending with Love Unrequitted and Forgotten, 
which seems somewhat puerile. 

But what distinguishes most of this love poetry from that of other 
races is the constant intertwining with it at every turn of the love of Nature. 
Nearly always some vivid little out-of-doors picture is used to suggest or 
intensify the emotion. This is true of the expression of all feeling in Jap- 
anese poetry, and it is often hard to tell which element is subordinated to 
the other, which is the song and which the accompaniment. Sometimes the 
sentiment seems to be introduced merely to give accent to the picture, some- 
times the picture merely affords a background to the sentiment. 


‘Before the wind of spring 
Has tangled the fine threads 
Of the green willow 

Now, I would show it 

To my love.’ 


‘My days pass in longing, 
And my heart melts 

Like the hoar-frost 

On the water plants 
When spring has come.’ 
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ve | We might exclaim with Hazlitt, when he first met Coleridge and 
ing § heard him say to Wordsworth ‘how beautifully the sun sets on yonder 
Di- § green bank,’ ‘with what eyes these poets see things.’ And there is no af- 
her — fectation of enjoyment of the willow threads, the snow on the plum blos- 
ind § soms, or the rippling wistaria. 


ue. ‘On the plum blossoms, 
hat Thick fell the snow 


an I wished to gather some 
. To show to thee 
Oo 


: But it melted in my hands.’ 
ion oeie® j ‘ 

wed ‘The rippling wistaria 

- That I planted by my house 
cs, As a memento 

ith Of thee whom I love 

Is at length in blossom.’ 


en, 
‘ Sometimes the allusion to love is so hidden as to be unsuspected with- 
a out commentary. 
re. 

om ‘Never dare I to take my way through the grass in Autumn: 
‘ Should I tread upon insect voices — what would my feelings be!’ 
P- 

ee This little poem would surely seem to imply some such fanciful sympathy 
we with the small insect world as we find in Leigh Hunt’s 


‘Gay little vaulter in the summer grass 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June.’ 


Doubtless such allusions often quite escape us and we do not even suspect 
any sous entendre in the little verse. 

The allusion is often very subtle and the sentiment of necessity merges 
indistinguishably into others such as bereavement, regret, sorrow at the 
change of seasons. 

Poems on bereavement are frequent. The poem immediately below 
is a stanza on the death of a child. 


‘So young, so young! he cannot know the way: 
On Hades’ porter I'll a bribe bestow, 
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That on his shoulders the dear infant may 
Be safely carried to the realms below.’ 


A MOTHER’S REMEMBRANCE 


* Sweet and clear in the night, the voice of a boy at study 
Reading out of a book. . . . I also once had a boy.’ 


MEMORY IN SPRING 


‘She who, departing hence, left to the flowers of the plum tree, 
Blooming beside our eaves, the charm of her youth and beauty 

And maiden pureness of heart, to quicken their flush and fragrance,— 
Ah! where does she dwell today, our dear little vanished sister.’ 


‘I sought in the place of graves the tomb of my vanished friend: 
From ancient cedars above there rippled a wild dove’s cry.’ 


‘ The light of the moon that plays on the water I pour for the dead, 
Differs nothing at all from the moonlight of other years.’ 


These emotional poems are sometimes brief, disconnected, and quite with- 
out allusion to nature, but some of them are far more pathetic than the 
longer formal poems, especially so is one translated by Mr. Hearn. It is 
but the exclamation of a childless mother shivering in the desolate wind, 
which pours through the holes torn in the outer house screens, by the tiny 


fingers of her dead baby. 
‘Oh, body-piercing wind! —that work of little fingers in the shoji!’ 


This, Mr. Hearn tells us, refers to the use of butterflies as the symbol of a 
happy marriage and to the consequent custom of sending paper butterflies 
with wedding presents: 


‘Two butterflies! Last year my dear wife died.’ 


A very great number of poems depend upon a sort of ‘ linguistic pres- 
tidigitation’ and are therefore of course almost impossible to render into 
English. The following has, however, been ingeniously translated by M. 
Rosny : 

‘Amoureux, je vous attends sur la montagne des sapins, 
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Venez, 6 vous, qui demeurez cyprés (si prés).’ 
‘ Kogare-tsutsu koko-ni matsu-o-no, yama-no ’ye-wa, 
Kumi-ga sumi-ka-no so-ba-ni zo ari keri.’ 
In the Japanese the play is upon the word matsu, which means both ‘to 
wait’ and ‘a pine tree,’ and the following English version by Mr. Chamber- 
lain appears to be from the same original: 
‘ Like to the pine tree I must stand and pine, 
While downward slanting fall the shades of night, 
Till my long sleeve of purest snowy white 
With showers of tears is steeped in bitter brine.’ 
‘Now hid from sight are great Mount Fusi’s fires. 
Mount Fusi, said I? —’Tis myself I mean; 


For the word Fusi signifies, I ween, 
Few see the constant flame of my desires.’ 


In Japanese poetry also there are certain conventional associations; 
the plum and the lotus blossom stand for purity, the plum also suggesting 
spring as does the nightingale, while the cuckoo and the wistaria are asso- 


ciated with early summer. 

“When I went out 

Over the moor, 

Where the haze was rising, 

The Nightingale sang; 

Spring, it seems, has come.’ 
The following poem belongs to 744 A. D. 

‘So long as in the Spring-time 
(When the Nightingale comes and sings 
On the rocks 


Brocade-like flowers blossom, 
Brightening the mountain foot;’ 


THE CUCKOO 
May A.D. 750 
‘Near to the valley stands my humble cot, 
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The village nestles ‘neath the cooling shade 
Of lofty timber; but the silent glade 

Not yet re-echoes with the cuckoo’s note. 

The morning hour e’er finds me, sweetest bird! 
Before my gate, and, when the day doth pale, 
I cast a wistful glance adown the vale; — 

But e’en one note, alas! not yet is heard.’ 


SUMMER 


‘In blossoms the wistaria-tree today 

Breaks forth, that sweep the wavelets of my lake: 
When will the garden-cuckoo come and make 
The garden vocal with his first sweet lay?’ 


The Autumn, the moon, the crying of insects, all seem to suggest sad 
thoughts, but the frequent allusions to them are saved from becoming 
stereotyped by the specific quality of Japanese poetry of which we shall 
speak later, and while the same sentiment with almost the same setting is 
expressed many times each poem differs from every other in small but 
essential details. 


‘ Viewing this Autumn-moon, I dream of my native village 
Under the same soft light, — and the shadows about my home.’ 


‘Faded the clover now;—seared and withered the grasses: 
What dreams the matsumushi in the desolate Autumn fields?’ 


‘Vainly the suzumushi exhausts its powers of pleasing 
Always the long night through, my tears continue to flow.’ 


AFTER FAREWELL 


‘Whither now should I look? — Where is the place of parting? 
Boundaries all have vanished ; — nothing tells of direction: 
Only the waste of sea under the shining moon.’ 


‘ Parting is sorrowful always, — even the parting with Autumn! 
O! Plaintive matsumushi, add not thou to my pain!’ 
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Another favorite subject is the deserted capital of Nara, and no one 
who can recall the long vista of its most beautiful avenue winding through 
the forest, and set with great stone lanterns moss-grown and graceful, 
where the gentle deer softly gather about you and thrust their cool moist 
noses into your hands for food, will feel that the theme is ill-chosen. 


‘But Nara, too, must yield, as yield all mortals, 
To the great King’s inscrutable commands: 
Her beauty fades; the court deserts her portals, 
Like birds of passage seeking other lands.’ 


Here in these streets, where high-born throngs advancing 
And neighing steeds erst made the heav’ns resound, 

No step is heard, no chargers more are prancing, 

And desolation covers all the ground. 


*O thou cuckoo 
d Of the ancient capital 
g Of Iso no Kami! [Nara] 
ll Thy voice alone 
is Is all that is left of the ancient time.’ 


Loyalty is sometimes the theme, but I have never come across a poem 
which touched on the other spring of action in the Japanese drama, namely, 
vengeance. 


MOURIR POUR SON PRINCE 


‘Notre troupe est sans chef, tout secours est intercepté; il est inevitable de 
tomber prisonniers ; 

Je pense au bienfaits de mon prince, et mes yeux remplissent de larmes. 

Le coeur brisé, je n’ai plus qu’ a mourir fidéle 4 mon devoir; 

Je deviendrai le compagnon des antiques défenseurs de Souiyang.’ 


Indirect allusions to old age or sorrow are frequent, but many of them 
are quite unintelligible without comment, and others are fanciful to a degree. 
Much poetry is purely occasional. The following poem refers to an 
occasion when a court game of polo was interrupted by a thunder shower 
and the palace was left without guards, whereupon the Mikado confined 
the offenders strictly to the guard house. It was written in 727 A. D.: 
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‘Spring his gentle beams is flinging 
O’er Kasuga’s ivy-tangled lea; 
To the hills the mists are clinging, 
Takamato’s heights are ringing 
With the nightingale’s first melody. 


All the court for this entrancing 

Hour had yearn’d — oh! might it never end! 
Then upon our chargers prancing, 

Gaily side by side advancing, 

Through the fields our course we long’d to bend. 


Ah! could we have been foreknowing 
This accurs’d, unutterable thing. 

Then by Saho’s waters flowing 

Where the ferns and rushes growing 

Line the strand ’mid birds’ sweet carolling. 


O’er our heads their branches twining, 

In the stream we might have laved us free: 
Now the monarch’s law, confining, 

Bids us mourn away the shining 

Hours of spring in dark captivity.’ 


Some poems, as if to emphasize the plaintiveness of the rest, strike a 


gayer note. 


THE BROOK OF HATSUSE 


‘Pure is Hatsuse’s mountain-brook — 

So pure it mirrors all the clouds of heaven; 

Yet here.no fishermen for shelter look 

When sailing home at even: 

’Tis that there are no sandy reaches, 

Nor shelving beaches, 

Where the frail craft might find some shelt’ring nook. 
Ah! well-a-day! we have no sandy reaches: 

But heed that not; 

Nor shelving beaches: 
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But heed that not! 

Come a jostling and a hustling 

O’er our billows gaily bustling: 

Come, all ye boats, and anchor in this spot.’ 


A few drinking songs also appear, and the following Tanka is by one 
of the most famous poets of his day, who died in 785 A.D. The choice 
of subject was probably due to Chinese influence, as the theme is not very 
usual in Japanese poetry: 


‘ Better than talk 
That would be wise, 
Were it even to drink saké 
Until you weep tears 
Of drunkenness.’ 


‘If it turned out 

That I were aught else but man, 
I would be 

A sake-jar, 

For then I should get soaked.’ 


‘So long as in this world 
I have my pleasure, 
8 In the future existence 
What care I though I become 
An insect or a bird.’ 


One little love poem is as saucy and jaunty, as cavalier as Sir John Suckling 
himself. 


‘** Love me, sweet girl! thy love is all I ask!” 
“Love thee?”’ She laughing cries; ‘“‘ I love thee not!” 
“Why then I'll cease to love thee on the spot, 
“* Since loving thee is such a thankless task!”’’ 


The second class of poems in which we can detect no reference to emo- 
tion are perhaps the most typically Japanese. 
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‘On the spring moor 

To gather violets 

I went forth; 

Its charm so held me 
That I stayed till morn.’ 


‘Fall gently 

O thou rain of spring 
And scatter not 

The cherry flowers 
Until I have seen them.’ 


AUTUMN 


‘Can I be dreaming? "Twas but yesterday 

We planted out each tender shoot again; 

And now the Autumn breeze sighs o’er the plain, 
Where fields of yellow rice confess its sway.’ 


‘What bark impell’d of Autumn’s fresh’ning gale 

Comes speeding t’ward me? — ’Tis the wild geese driv’n 
Across the fathomless expanse of heaven, 

And lifting up their voices for a sail!’ 


But usually in these longer poems in which there is no allusion to human 
sentiment there is some conceit or pretty fancy to give them point. 


‘Hark to these tinkling tones, the voice of the Susumushi! — 
If a jewel of dew could sing it would tinkle with such a voice.’ 


‘Oh, Lotus leaf! I dreamt that the wide earth 

Held nought more pure than thee, — held nought more true: 
Why, then, when on thee rolls a drop of dew 

Pretend that ’tis a gem of priceless worth?’ 


SPRING 


‘Spring, spring, has come, while yet the landscape bears 
Its fleecy burden of unmelted snow! 

Now may the zephyr gently ’gin to blow 

To meet the nightingale’s sweet frozen tears.’ 
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But it is not longer poems like the above but the little seventeen sylla- 
ble Haikai which have such an odd and growing fascination for the more 
literal European, especially if he knows Japan, and can for himself supply 
all the pretty details of each little verse-picture. Each is little more than 
the outline of a poem, but it is effective, decorative, in its way perfect, as is 
everything which the Japanese artist conceives in his imaginative, alert mind 
or fashions with his deft, nimble fingers. Every unnecessary detail is 
avoided. All connectives are omitted; only the suggestion of a picture 
remains, as in some of the sketches of Fujiyama, where merely a few ef- 
fective lines bring clearly and irresistibly to one’s mind the whole perfect 
vision. Often these little verses are equally magical and sometimes they 
are marvels of conciseness, while they have a suggestiveness altogether be- 
witching. 

‘Asagoa ni 
Tsurube torarete 
Morai-mizu.’ 


Five words which literally translated mean ‘Having had my well-bucket 
taken away by the Convolvuli, — gift-water!’ and which Mr. Chamberlain 
expands further into the picture of a poetess who found her bucket tangled 


in a well by convolvulus tendrils and rather than disturb the blossoms sought 
water from a neighbor. Another scarcely less dainty comes often to the 
mind of any one who knows and loves the land of blossoms. 


‘A cloud of flowers! 
Is the bell uyeno 
Or Asakusa?’ 


As we read the translation and explanation of Mr. Aston, we see the 
long cherry avenue of Mokojina stretching along the green river bank with 
its throng of pleasure-seekers, gay under the flowering branches, and we 
hear the soft boom of the far away temple-bell coming to us across the 
stream, wondering whether it sounds from among the cryptomeria of Ueno 
Park, or over the crowded courts of the great temple of the people at 
Asakusa near by. 


LONESOMENESS 
‘Old temple: bell voiceless: cherry flowers fall.’ 
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No one surely could read this verse by Mr. Hearn and fail to see the beau- 
tiful, faded red lacquer, graceful, curved roof and grotesque guardian 
monsters of some deserted temple, set about with the red-brown stems and 
dark foliage of the crytomeria, the great bronze bell which once boomed 
forth its soft volumes of rich sound through the colonnades of the forest, 
silent in their midst, and the pink cherry petals falling unheeded as the 
branches sway in the April breeze. 


‘Yama-dera no 
Shicho akéyuku: 


Taki no oto.’ 


‘In the mountain-temple the paper mosquito-curtain is lighted by the dawn: 
a sound of water-fall.’ 

The words bring before us so vivid a picture that we can almost hear 
the tall slender fall of water foaming down between wooded banks green 
and shining in the wet, straight into the deep, cool black pool beneath. The 
air about is quivering and steaming with moist heat, and the welcome dawn 
after a night of feverish restlessness at length faintly lights the ‘ shoji.’ 


‘Yuki no mura; 
Niwatori naité; 
Ake shiroshi.’ 
‘Snow village; — cocks crowing;— white dawn.’ 


The few syllables make plain the winter scene which one sees but seldom 
in southern Japan: the light fall of snow powdered white over the yellow 
thatch of the graceful cottages only to melt in an hour of winter sunshine; 
the glossy, dark green leaves of the Camellia hedge, perhaps set with great 
red blossoms, showing violently green among the snow flakes; the sunrise 
turning all to a glow of pink; the astonished farm-yard cocks crowing loudly. 

There is not one of these poems which is not a realistic picture of a 
Japanese scene. Of poetical licence we fancy little is heard in Japan, at 
all events the poets take no liberties with nature. Snow upon the plum 
blossoms is rare but not unknown, violets may be found upon sunny banks 
even in December, and if a Japanese poet spoke of them as growing upon 
a tree any one who knows the absolute truth of his touches of nature would 
almost hesitate to disbelieve him. As in art, the faces, figures and draper- 
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ies, trees, flowers and birds, look wholly unlike our own, and yet are in 
reality faithful representations of what one daily sees in Japan. So also 
in words the poet’s pictures are literally true to nature in every detail. If 
the touches of character are as faithful, as we have every reason to suppose 
them to be, we have before us a perfect mirror of Japanese life. The 
poet, like the painter, is realistic in detail and yet the effect which he pro- 
duces is essentially decorative and conventional. 

Often, as we have seen, much feeling can be compressed into these 
formal seventeen syllables. Sometimes also they are given an amusing 
or whimsical turn. 


‘Even in the rain, come forth, 
O midnight moon! 
But first put on your hat.’ 


Here there is a play on the Japanese word for a broad hat or umbrella 
which also means a halo. The Haikai is peculiarly suited to whimsical] 
occasional verse and some few of these have been translated. The follow- 
ing undertakes to express, as Mr. Hearn puts it, the last degree of ‘ devil- 
may-care-poverty..’ 

‘ Nusundaru 
Kagashi no kasa ni 
Amé kyu nari.’ 
‘Heavily pours the rain on the hat that I stole from the scarecrow!’ 


Mr. Hearn also speaks of a whole collection of frog-poems written on 
some special occasion by a group of Japanese gentlemen and published 
with a series of amusing frog sketches. 

One of the most interesting of these occasional poems was written by 
the famous poet Basho (1643-1694). It is the custom in Japan to play at 
verse making, much as we play at ‘ charades’ or ‘dumb-crambo’; and on a 
brilliant evening when the moon was full, as Mr. Aston tells the story, a 
group of men in a remote village were seated in the open air, eating and 
drinking and composing Haikai. Basho, who was traveling through the 
place, too much delighted by the moonlight to seek an Inn, and composing 
Haikai as he walked, chanced upon them. Hoping for amusement, one of 
the party invited him to join them, and urged him to make a verse. Basho 
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humbly excused himself, but they insisted. At last he smiled, folded his 
arms, and began, — 


‘*Twas the new moon.’ 


At this line all began to mock him: ‘The poem should be about the full 
moon.’ ‘Let him go on, it will be all the more fun,’ but Basho paying no 
heed to them continued, — 


‘*Twas the new moon! 
Since then I waited — 
And lo! tonight.’ 


(I have my reward.) 


Amazed, they inquired his name, and he replied with a smile ‘ My name is 
Basho, and I am traveling about on a pilgrimage for the sake of practicing 
the art of Haikai.’ But for Basho the Haikai, Mr. Aston thinks, might 
never have become so acceptable a form of poetry, and his name is one of 
the few which stand out with individual distinctness. Many of the classi- 
cal poems are anonymous, and as even one fine Tanka sufficed to make a 
poet famous, it is natural that the characteristics of each author should not 
always be well known. All the English translations given except those 
from the Leup Monogatari, are by Mr. Hearn, Mr. Aston, or Prof. Cham- 
berlain. The French renderings are by M. de Rosny, the unrhymed five- 
line verses by Mr. Aston, and most of the couplets by Mr. Hearn. 

Having considered the Tanka and Haikai separately and in some de- 
tail, let us once more glance at Japanese poetry in general, and determine 
the qualities which seem most characteristic of it as a whole. They appear 
to be three; it is always suggestive, specific, and simple. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain pronounces the three chief features to be courtly polish, love of 
precedent, and simplicity. Fortunately it is easy partially to reconcile an 
impression which is merely that of an amateur, with his statement which 
is that of an authority, for most of his criticism applies mainly to the origi- 
nals, of which we readily believe the form and language to be polished and 
conventional, while we can see for ourselves in the Romaji that the versifica- 
tion is simplified to the last degree. Our present criticism applies only, 
and even then with hesitation, to the translation, and can have no value be- 
yond that of an individual impression. But with the two first qualities of 
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which we spoke as characteristic Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in no wise 
conflicts. 

No one can have read even a few of the translations given without 
feeling that they depend for their charm rather upon what is implied than 
upon what is said, upon the images unconsciously evoked from our own 
minds, not upon what is drawn upon the canvas. It is like repeating a spell 
and watching a picture unfold in the mist. It was interesting after notic- 
ing this quality in nearly all the available translations, to find it stated in 
Mr. Hearn’s last volume that the Japanese value this quality so greatly, 
that they have a special term for its opposite, the elaborate and literal ren- 
dering of an idea. A poet, he says, ‘would be condemned for attempting 
any completeness of utterance in a very short poem: his object should be 
only to stir imagination without satisfying it.’ So the term Ittakkiri— 
meaning ‘all gone,’ in the sense of ‘all told,’ is contemptuously applied 
to verses in which the verse-maker has uttered his whole thought; —cer- 
tainly in brevity, in suggestiveness, in fine telling strokes the Japanese artist 
and writer is an adept, and in addition to the infallible instinct that tells 
him which details to omit and which to emphasize, there is the fact that all 
details have in Japanese life a special definite significance, and association. 
One line in a picture, one word in a poem may give a key to the whole. 
The image evoked thus being sure to be vivid and definite. The field of 
the poet is so narrow that everything within it has come to have a rich con- 
notation; the name Fuji calls up a series of clear images, just as in the Con- 
volvulus poem a whole legend was brought before the initiated in a few 
words. 

Many of these short verses are chiefly interesting for their daringly 
suggestive realism as in the following by Basho. 


‘An ancient pond with a sound from the water of a frog plunging in.’ 


‘So many the voices of frogs, that I cannot but wonder if the pond be not 
wider by night than by day.’ 
‘Path between rice fields; frogs jumping away to right and left.’ 
As we have seen, a great number of these poems are so disconnected 


and concise, as to mean little to the average reader, while of many others 
we should wholly miss the significance, with which to a Japanese reader they 
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are pregnant, without the aid of commentators. Here are two by Basho: 


‘I come weary, 
In search of an Inn — 
Ah! these wistaria flowers!’ 


‘Of Miidera 
The gate I would knock at — 
The moon of today.’ 


‘That is to say, How beautiful the scenery about the temple of Miidera 
must look on a fine moonlight night like this! I would that I were there 
to see it.’ 

From Matsunaga Teitoku (1562-1645) is the following: 


‘For all men 
*Tis the seed of siesta — 
The Autumn moon.’ 


This suggests, we learn, that the beauty of the moon so prolongs the even- 
ing that a siesta becomes necessary on the day following. 

That Japanese poetry is eminently specific there can be no question. 
In all that has been quoted there is scarcely a single general term. Always 
the special name of flower, tree or bird is used. To the Japanese poet the 
primrose is always a primrose, never merely a flower, yet oddly enough it 
appears to be the convention never to specialize it by its colour. We read 
of ‘waving lespedeza,’ ‘the maiden lily,’ ‘the rippling wistaria,’ and al- 
lusions are made to the snow-like colour of the plum, but we never read of 
the pink cherry, the white lotus or the yellow ‘yamabugi.’ Either the 
Japanese poet feels that he must economize his adjectives, they are included 
in the Japanese name or else the translators have consistently omitted all 
qualifying colour adjectives, which seems improbable. Probably the poet 
takes it for granted that his reader will see a vivid and specific picture in 
his simple noun. ‘Taste has been defined ‘as a sense of the individuality 
of things.’ If this is true, then the Japanese poet is as personal in his atti- 
tude towards natural objects as he is impersonal toward human beings. 
When he draws a face or a figure, Mr. Hearn points out that he always 
gives the type; yet when he draws a bird in flight, a blossom, or the branch 
of a tree, we find that it is always the individual, the special and not the 
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general, which is emphasized. The Japanese writer’s treatment of nature 
is like the Japanese artist’s flower drawing, realistic in detail, but conven- 
tional in arrangement. In the following translations the unmanageable 
Japanese names have been ingeniously retained. 


‘Coming? or coming not? Far down the river, gazing, — 
Only Yomogi shadows astir in the bed of the stream.’ 


The following is 1,000 years old. 


‘Where the flowers of the yamabuki are imaged in the still marsh water, 
the voice of the kawazu is heard.’ 


The yamabuki is a wild flowering shrub which looks not unlike Forsythia 
and the kawazu is a species of singing frog. Even the term frog or insect 
is too general for the Japanese poet who usually mentions the particular 
species by name. 


‘Always more clear and shrill, as the hush of the night grows deeper, 
The waiting insect’s voice, — and I that wait in the garden, 
Feel enter into my heart the voice and the moon together.’ 


‘Even the moonshine sleeps on the dews of the garden grasses; 
Nothing moves in the night but the susumushi’s voice.’ 


‘Gossamer threads are spread over the shrubs and grasses: 
Weaving insects I hear; do they weave with spider-silk?’ 


‘O Kirigirisu! When the clover changes color, 
Are the nights then sad for you as for me that cannot sleep?’ 


Kutsuwamushi means literally the bridle-bit-insect from its sounding like 
the jingling of a bridle. 


‘ Listen ! — his bridle rings ;——that is surely my husband 
Homeward hurrying now — fast as the horse can bear him! 
Ah! my ear was deceived !— only the Kutsuwamushi.’ 


‘How many days must pass 

Before we can go forth into the meadows 
And pluck the young pot-herbs? 

When will the willow 

Flame into bud? 
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When will the cherry flowers open? An 

Such are the expectant thoughts of 

That on this day qu: 

Crowd into all men’s minds.’ pli 

The poem last quoted is of the seventeenth century. The following is part }| ¢ 
of a poem published in 1898: re 
ef 

THE BAMBOO FLUTE BY THE SHORE ‘ 

¢ 

‘In the shade of the firs of the craggy cliff slis 

Tonight again a bamboo flute is heard: of 

Is it some fisher-boy, solacing his heart eri 

From the woes of a world bitter with salt and seaweed? | tur 

Moonlight or dark he little cares, “3 

Night after night he visits these fir trees’ shade.’ a 


We scarcely realize how greatly these slight little poems depend for | ™° 
their interest and individuality upon this use of specific terms until we come | PO 
upon a translation in which a general term is used instead. In Mr. Cham- | 
berlain’s rendering of the following lines he translates momiji ‘withered | © 
leaves’ instead of using the specific phrase ‘maple leaves,’ which at once of 


calls up a picture gay with brilliant color. ber 
we 
*Momiji-ba wo a8) 


Kaze ni makesete hib 
Miru yori mo, 


Hakanaki mono ha 

Inochi nari keri.’ imy 

‘One thing alas more fleeting have I seen fro 

Than wither’d leaves driv’n by the Autumn gust: pot 
Yea, evanescent as the whirling dust to 
Is man’s brief passage o’er this mortal scene!’ - 

ro 


Of simplicity, which we have noted as a third characteristic of Japan-| lou 
ese poetry, Mr. Chamberlain speaks as its most marked quality; yet by the] wit 
word he means merely the limitation of variety, in meter and in theme.} mo 
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And as we read the translations before us we cannot but feel that the sort 
of simplicity which we find in nearly all, is not a negative, but a positive 
quality, and one which is characteristic of all Japanese life. It is the sim- 
plicity, not of naiveté, but of deliberate consideration of what details can 
be eliminated, and of what can be accomplished with the smallest possible 
space, time, money, and effort. All that is Japanese partakes in varying 
degree of this quality of simplicity. The delight of life in Japan is in 
learning how many things one can happily live without, —in discovering 
the variety and the perfection of the effects which can be produced by the 
slightest means. A single continuous stroke will reveal the faultless shape 
of the sacred mountain, a deft touch will lend a graceful droop to a flow- 
ering spray, or a few folds transform a tiny square of paper into a minia- 
ture crane. There does not seem to be in Japanese life the same divorce 
between the pleasures and occupations of rich and poor. The beauty of the 
hills, trees, and skies, appeals equally to all. All alike desire a natural, 
simple, out-of-doors life. All live in closer touch with nature than is com- 
mon with us. This is as noticeable in the court romances and in the court 
poetry as in any of the popular poems, or in daily life. The poet seems 
to turn as naturally to peasant life for his scenes and illustrations as to the 
court. Often it is impossible to distinguish between lines written by a man 
of obscure rank and those written by an Emperor. We have Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s word for the courtliness of the language, ‘nowhere,’ he says, ‘do 
we come across a low word or a vulgar thought,’ but when he goes on to 
say that ‘even the mention of low and vulgar people seems well nigh pro- 
hibited;’ that ‘it is always upward, never downward, that the poet looks, 
so that if, for instance, a drought is the subject of his verse, he makes 
lamentation not for the sufferings of the peasantry, but for the loss to the 
imperial exchequer;’ we cannot but feel surprise, for this is certainly far 
from being the idea conveyed by such translations as are before us. The 
poem to which he refers must be the following by Yakamochi, belonging 
to 749 A.D., and in it the allusion to the imperial coffers would without 
his statement seem merely incidental, and the attitude of the writer very far 
from that of a Marie Antoinette, for instance, with her pretty and frivo- 
lous shepherdess-masquerade, her utter ignorance and her lack of sympathy 
with peasant conditions. The Japanese courtier must have at least been 
more intelligent and more observant, and in a sense simpler. The pré- 
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cieuses of the Hotel de Rambouillet left the question of taxation and of 
crops to the king’s ministers and: to the peasantry, they would never have 
sought poetical images in so homely a field. Nothing is more striking to 
the European, both in Japanese life and in Japanese poetry, than the sort 
of simplicity, which in the midst of his polished conventionalism, yet keeps 
close and vital his touch with nature, and leaves him to find in it a source 
of pleasure and inspiration which, common as it is to all classes, goes far 
toward doing away with the most cruel of our class distinctions, — ex- 
citement and pleasure on the one hand, monotonous drudgery on the other. 


‘From ev’ry quarter of the vast domains, — 
Earth’s whole expanse, —o’er which the sov’reign reigns, 
Far as the clank of horses’ hoofs resounds, 
Far as the junks seek ocean’s utmost bounds, 
Ten thousand off’rings, as in days of yore, 
Still to this day their varied treasures pour 
Into the imperial coffers: — but of all 
The bearded rice is chief and principal. 

But now, alas! the fields are tilled in vain; 
Day follows day, and still no shower of rain; 
Morn after morn each thirsty blade droops down, 
And ev’ry garden tint is chang’d to brown; 
While I, heart-stricken, on the prospect gaze, 
And, as the infant that his hands doth raise 
To clutch his mother’s breast, so to the heav’n 
I lift mine eyes to pray that rain be giv’n. 

Oh! may the cloud whose fleecy form is seen 
To rest yon distant mountain-peaks between, 
Be wafted on to where the ocean-god 

Makes in the foaming waves his dread abode, 
Meet with the vapours of the wat’ry plain, 
Then here returning, fall as grateful rain!’ 


In the whole poem there is scarcely an alien note. Indeed, it is noticeable 
that all the rhymed translations seem much more natural although less in- 
dividual than those in blank verse or prose. 

The sort of ultra refinement which requires that on the French stage, 
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Desdemona shall lose not a handkerchief but a coronet, does not appear in 
translations of Japanese poetry, and judging from these only, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel that even the court had in some directions a simplicity of at- 
titude toward the common people and country life. 


ELEGY ON THE POETS YOUNG SON FURUBI 


‘My darling boy, who with the morning sun 
Began his joyous day; 

Nor ever left me, but with childlike fun 
Would make me help him play; 


Who'd take my hand when eve its shadows spread, 
Saying, “I’m sleepy grown; 

*Twixt thee and mother I would lay my head: 

Oh! leave me not alone!” 


Then, with his pretty prattle in mine ears, 
I'd lie awake and scan 

The good and evil of the coming years, 
And see the child a man.’ 


The following is said to have been written by the Mikado Oin in 282 A. D., 
(although it more probably belongs to the sixth century), on the occasion 
of his unexpectedly resigning to his son a beautiful woman whom he had 
proposed to add to the number of his own wives until the discovery of his 
son’s violent passion for her. 


‘Lo! my Son! 

On the moor, garlic to gather, 
Garlic to gather, 

On the way as I went, 
Pleasing of perfume 

Was the orange in flower. 

Its branches beneath 

Men had all plundered, 

Its branches above 

Birds perching had withered, 
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Midway its branches 
Held in their hiding 
A blushing maiden. 
Lo! my son for thee 
Let her burst into blossom.’ 
‘*Tis the sixth month, 
The sun is shining, 
So that the very ground is cracked; 
But even so, how shall my sleeve become dry 
[from tears] 
If I never meet thee?’ 
‘Yes, my dwelling is old: weeds on the roof are growing; — 
But the voice of the susumuchi — that will never be old!’ 


The last poem which we shall quote, although it probably has no lit- 
erary value, is typically Japanese in its direct appeal to the senses, its tender 
sentiment and its graceful imaginative treatment. 

‘Horeté kayoyeba 
Doroto no midzu mi 
Nomeba kauro no 
Aji ga suru.’ 
‘Going to see the beloved, even the water of rice fields 
Ever becomes, as I drink, nectar of Gods to the taste.’ 


No one can, we think, have read with sympathy and intelligence, even 
such Japanese poetry as is to be found in translation, without admitting 
that it has individuality and distinction. It never attempts to deal with 
the great emotions; it concerns itself only with the inobtrusive shrinking 
moods of shy longing, pensive regret, hidden grief, estrangement and sep- 
aration. In nature the fleeting aspects are chosen, the willow fringes, the 
melting hoar-frost, the morning haze. Oddly enough, sunsets and starry 
skies are, we are told, wholly absent, but most of nature’s most secret and 
reticent moods have been surprised and dwelt upon. All that is transitory, 
that must inevitably melt or fade, or expand, has for the Japanese a sin- 
gular fascination. He prefers the bud to the flower, promise to fulfillment, 
subtlety and reticence to the glare of European emotionalism, brief sugges- 
tion to the diffuse and elaborated details of European poetical expression. 
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RECENT GERMAN CRITICISM 
BULTHAUPT’S* INTERPRETATION OF HAUPTMANN. 
By Paut H. GRUMMANN 


THE fact that Bulthaupt is so widely recognized as an authority in 
the German drama makes it imperative that his work should be subjected 
to close scrutiny. This obtains especially in connection with his criticism 
of Hauptmann, for the point of view which he has gained from the study 
of the classical drama, cannot be maintained in the interpretation of works 
of art which are the outgrowth of an entirely different civilization. 

In spite of the stinging rebuke which Schlenther ¢ administered to the 
critic for comparing passages from Hauptmann with apparent parallels 
from the classical writers, this method makes itself manifest painfully in 
the fourth volume of the Dramaturgie. Without taking into consideration 
the vast difference between the new art and the old, comparisons with ‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Wallenstein,’ ‘ Maria Stuart,’ ‘ Louise Willeme,’ 
‘Gretchen’ are made. Upon such comparisons he bases the stricture ‘Das 
Gewohnliche stellt sich leichter dar als das Edle, die Wirklichkeit bequemer 
als die Welt der Poesie.’ [The commonplace is more readily portrayed 
than the exalted; the actual, with greater ease than the world of poetry.] 
The fallacy of his reasoning at once becomes apparent when we look closely 
at his comparisons. 

The fact that Shakespeare solved a difficult dramatic problem in pre- 
senting the courtship of Richard III and Lady Anne, leads Bulthaupt to 
the demand that Hauptmann should have presented Henschel’s courtship 
instead of placing it between the acts. In accordance with Hauptmann’s 
conception of the characters this scene would have been as follows: 

Henschel. Sage einmal Hanna, willst du mich? 

Hanna. Ja. [Henschel. Say, Hanna, will you have me? Hanna. 
Yes. ] 





*‘ Dramaturgie des Schauspiels,’ von Heinrich Bulthaupt. IV Band. Olden- 
burg u. Leipzig, 1902. Schulzesche Hof-Buchhandlung und Hofbuchdruckerei. A. 
Schwartz. 

+ Paul Schlenther: ‘Gerhart Hauptmann, Sein Lebensgang und seine Dichtung.’ 
Vierte Auflage. Berlin, S. Fischer, 1898, p. 82. 
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Any other scene would make the character ridiculous, but Bulthaupt 
would insist on a stagy and effective scene at any cost. The comparison 
resembles the attempt to superimpose the outline of a Madonna upon that 
of a Venus and correcting the one in the terms of the other. 

Some significant facts must be kept in mind in the interpretation of this 
new literature.* The century of the microscope has developed new eyes 
and the age of Psychology has led to new insights. Sociology has taught 
that men are a part of a social organism, and science generally has so per- 
meated all strata of society that he is a poor man indeed who has no con- 
victions about it. The poet who ignores these facts fails in interpreting 
life adequately. 

Bulthaupt, however, in his criticism of ‘Vor Sonnenaufgang [‘ Before 
Sunrise ’] maintains that scientific theory is unpoetical. If the critic means 
by this that the bald recital of such theory by a character in a play seems 
hackneyed, few will be found who will differ with him seriously. This is 
a valid objection to Zola’s dramas, but is applicable only in a limited sense 
to Vor Sonnenaufgang and not to his later plays. Loth does declaim about 
his scientific theories, but his actions reflect his theory much more vividly 
than his words. That scientific convictions should sway a modern char- 
acter even to the point of sacrificing his love to them, however, is absolutely 
within the range of art unless we divorce art from life entirely. 

Bulthaupt demands conflicts of will and passion for the tragedy and 
condemns ‘ Vor Sonnenaufgang,’ not realizing that the conflict exists: not 
between man and man, but between man and his environment. That there 
is a conflict of will and passion here as truly as in ‘ Wallenstein’ or ‘ Maria 
Stuart’ Bulthaupt fails to see. 

In a century when man is no longer considered an independent social 
factor, when he is looked upon as the result of the forces of heredity and 
environment, Hauptmann simply asks the question: ‘What made them 
differ, and who was to blame?’ When we interpret Hauptmann, great 
care must be taken to keep the importance of the environment in mind, 
especially since he presents it with unusual skill. This, however, is ignored 
again and again by Bulthaupt. He objects to Krause and Kahl on the 





* Cf. My article in Poet Lore, 1903 —‘ Sudermann and Hauptmann in Their 
Latest Plays.’ 
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ground that they no longer have an active will and hence are of no dramatic 
interest. The objection is striking at first sight, but a close study will re- 
veal the fact that they are only a part of the environment, and as such are 
as essential to the play as tables and chairs. 

The reasoning which recognizes Hanna as ‘ das tragische Hemmnis im 
Leben Henschel’s’ [‘ the tragic obstruction in Henschel’s life’] and objects 
to Krause and Kahl, is inconsistent, to say the least. The argument that 
Krause is a mere animal, and that animals should be eliminated from the 
drama does not obtain, for as soon as animals are conceived as linked to 
the fortunes of a human being as father and lover they can no longer be 
barred. Animals are kept from the stage, not because they lack active will, 
but because technical difficulties interfere. 

Because Bulthaupt underestimates the environment in Hauptmann’s 
plays, he objects to the lack of will power in Johannes. [‘Einsame Men- 
schen.’] In reality he is a figure of titanic proportions who succumbs on 
account of the overwhelming conditions into which he is placed; but because 
he does not battle theatrically with the persons about him instead of endur- 
ing conflict upon conflict with his environment, he lacks tragic force. It 
is not at all surprising that with such a point of view Bulthaupt speaks of 
Kathie as an abused woman, instead of defining her as a victim of the clash 
of outgrown with modern ideals. 

Bulthaupt’s question, ‘Warum endet das Friedensfest nicht mit Ver- 
sohnung?’ [‘ Why does not the Feast of Peace end with Reconciliation?) 
can only be understood when we remember his defective appreciation of 
environment in Hauptmann. In this play the spirit of dissension is repre- 
sented as part and parcel of the characters. It controls them as completely 
as fate ever controlled the character in a Greek drama, but if this is not 
understood the play descends to the level of household brawl, which is 
studied to best advantage in the yellow journals. 

The critic’s defective insight into these matters leads him to the ex- 
pression, ‘ T'riibes Phrasengebrau im vierten Akte von “ Michael Kramer.”’ 
(‘The turbid decoction of phrases of the fourth act of ‘‘ Michael Kramer.” ’] 
Has the author of this expression at all understood the domestic relations 
of Kramer, has he analyzed the atmosphere of the home and studio, has he 
felt the awful conflict of ideals which keeps the atmosphere surcharged at 
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every point of the action, has he realized the towering ambition of Kramer, 
has he realized that Kramer in this fourth act comes to the conclusion that 
Arnold is the tragic victim of his environment, of which Kramer himself 
is a part, and that this atmosphere cannot develop genius, the one aim of his 
life? Can Kramer’s words in the fourth act be referred to as Pheasengeb- 
rau, when all of this is but fairly understood? But because there is no out- 
ward action, because inner conflicts are shown here, Bulthaupt concludes 
that the whole act is defective. 

In full accordance with such reasoning, Bulthaupt objects to the poor- 
house in ‘Hannele.’ To him it is a desecration of the beautiful art of this 
dream poetry to connect it with the filth and vice of the first scenes. If 
Hannele’s dreams are separated from her real experiences, from the back- 
ground of poverty, vice and crime, nothing but an idle fairy tale remains, 
and her dreams are stripped of all deeper meaning. 

For real tragedy werdende [developing], not gewordene Menschen 
[developed men] are demanded by the critic; this again because he does 
not realize the vital difference between classical German art and a drama 
which lays great stress upon environment. These new characters are the 
results of forces which have been active not only during the life of the 
individual but for generations. Should the action then be modeled upon 
the technique of Willbrand’s ‘Meister von Palmyra,’ or should they be 
portrayed in their last stages only when the conflict becomes most intense? 
Is it not wise to follow the art of the Greeks in this respect rather than 
that of Shakespeare or Schiller? 

The persistency with which Bulthaupt imposes traditional devices upon 
modern art is also seen in the statement that Hauptmann fails by ignoring 
Katharsis in his plays. Modern tragedy, however, must exclude this ele- 
ment entirely, unless the environment be entirely deprived of its meaning, 
or a deus ex machina be introduced. What effect could the employment of 
either device have upon Kramer or Hannele, except to make the play 
ridiculous ? 

‘So life is fashioned, so let poems be 
That speak a conscious word to you and me.’ 


With a vexing persistency Arno Holz, in his ‘ Die Kunst,’* reiterates 





* Holz, Arno: ‘ Die Kunst. Ihr Wesen und ihre Gesetze.’ Berlin, 1891. 
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that naturalism is not photography, but simply the real as seen from the 
angle of personality. This is by no means applicable to idealistic art, since 
in it the author makes a conscious effort to transcend the human. In the 
spirit of modern philosophy, naturalists agree that absolute objectivity 
can only be approximated and not attained. This fact is not clearly grasped 
by Bulthaupt, and false deductions are made accordingly. The crucial 
error which he makes, however, is that he confines naturalistic art to the 
material and physical phases of life. 

To him ‘ Ver Sonnenaufgang’ is naturalistic, while ‘Hannele ’ is de- 
fined as a reaction from naturalistic tenets; all of which is quite erroneous. 
He sees in Hauptmann a number of reactions in the direction of idealistic 
art with subsequent relapses into naturalism. It is unscientific to account 
for Hauptmann’s development in this manner. 


*‘Hannele.’ ‘Florian Geyer ’— relapse. 
‘Die Versunkene Glocke.’ ‘Fuhrmann Henschel’ — relapse. 
Schluck und Jan.’ base othe Home 


‘Der rote Hahn’ } — relapse. 
‘Der arme Heinrich.’ ‘Rose Bernd’ — relapse. 


According to this we have in Hauptmann the reactionist par excellence. 
It is a source of vexation to the critic that Hauptmann will not declare him- 
self, but insists upon leading his critics by the nose. oa Why,’ he asks, ‘ did 
he not declare himself when he was lionized by the Socialists as their 
apostle, when ‘‘ Die Weber” [‘‘ The Weavers’’] appeared?’ But can it 
be that Bulthaupt has forgotten the sphinx-like silence of Goethe, when 
he was appropriated by school upon school, and as cruelly rejected sub- 
sequently? It is one of the greatest merits of Hauptmann that he has 
not allowed himself to be pigeon-holed into a Richtung [trend] prescribed 
by prevalent fads. In spite of what Bulthaupt calls ‘die Zickzackwander- 
ung’ [‘ zig-zag wanderings’] of the author, Hauptmann will stand as the 
‘most consistent naturalistic writer’ of his time, but this term will not have 
the meaning which Bulthaupt is attempting to superimpose upon it. 

To Bulthaupt the most significant reaction is to be found in ‘ Hannele.’ 
‘Er hat dem Naturalismus den Laufpass gegeben und bekannt dass es eine 
dramatische Objektivitat nicht giebt.’ [‘He has given naturalism the 
go-by and confessed that there is no dramatic objectivity.’] But Hannele 
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is as naturalistic as ‘ Vor Sonnenaufgang’ unless we deny that man feels, 
thinks, and dreams. Naturalism justifies itself nowhere more beautifully 
than in Hannele, but we must remember that it deals here with psychic pro- 
cesses. If B. would have kept this in mind he would have refrained from 
many statements which he has made in regard to this drama. 

He protests against Hannele’s conception of death as a young man, 
and would substitute Kronos with the scythe and hour-glass, since that is 
the impression which she would have received from pictures in the village 
church. But does Hannele react to external impressions, or is she intro- 
spective and a brooder? What conception has she gained of death in her 
poverty and despair; in her dreams of paradise into which death is to initiate 
her? The fact that she shrinks slightly when death, even in this attractive 
form, approaches, does not interfere with this interpretation. 

Bulthaupt objects to Hauptmann’s conception of Gottwald. It is 
considered a brutality on his part, that he does not keep Hannele in his own 
home, but brings her to the poorhouse. The only excuse that Bulthaupt 
finds for this action is that Gottwald is probably poor and has a large num- 
ber of children, for which there is absolutely no evidence in the drama. 
This involves the whole interpretation of Hannele. Bulthaupt fails to 
make the fine distinction between the real Gottwald and the Gottwald of 
Hannele’s fancy. In reality he has never treated her better than other chil- 
dren, but consequently treats her better than any other stranger has. This 
accounts for the strange love of the child which must have been so clear to 
the real Gottwald that he acts in a very circumspect manner toward her. 

But Bulthaupt takes special delight in the fact that Hannele makes use 
of poetry in her dreams. ‘Is she a Johanna Ambrosius? If not, this 
verse is surely not naturalistic. —-We know that Hannele is probably 
vastly superior intellectually to the environment into which she is placed, 
we are convinced that she has an unusually rich inner life, yet she would 
not naturally express herself in verse. But here the difference between 
conscious thinking and dreaming is not observed by the critic. Has he 
never, in his dreams, composed odes which he could not put upon paper the 
next morning? Is this not a common psychic experience, which the natur- 
alist may utilize? 

If we do not see in Hannele a naturalistic study of dream life, what 
becomes of our interpretation of Gottwald, Mattern, the school children, 
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of the whole play? The visions inspired by folk lore and Bible lore are as 
naturalistic as the scene in the poorhouse. 

From ‘ Hannele’ Hauptmann proceeds to the naturalistic treatment of 
historical matter in ‘Florian Geyer,’ and then torments his critics with 
‘Die Versunkene Glocke’ [‘The Sunken Bell’]. When we have real- 
ized that Hannele is naturalistic in the real sense of the word, it is not diffi- 
cult to find Hauptmann’s artistic problem in the ‘ Versunkene Glocke.’ 
The ideal may be a reality of the human mind and hence it is within the 
province of the naturalist to describe man under its influence. 

Very appropriately Hauptmann does not choose a character whose 
ideal is shaped by literary tradition, but a bell founder who in accordance 
with the nature of the artist thinks concretely; whose ideal therefore is most 
accurately represented by a fairy. This accounts fully for the choice of the 
bell founder, which according to his own confession, Bulthaupt does not 
understand. Not only does Hauptmann give us the ideal of this bell 
founder, but he presents his whole imaginative life on the background of 
his real life. Hauptmann had studied the Volksgeist closely enough to 
know that man thinks in mythological terms, but he does not superimpose 
the mythology upon the characters, as for instance Schiller does in ‘ Die 
Brant von Messina,’ but makes a close study of his characters as they are 
influenced by myths and superstitions. Hauptmann’s close study of Silesian 
myths and superstitions would be absolutely capricious if ‘ Die Versunkene 
Glocke’ could be anything but a naturalistic study of the psychic experiences 
of the artist bell founder Heinrich. Therefore it is natural that Bulthaupt 
should object to the ‘waschechte Dialekt aus Wittichen.’ [Warranted- 
to-wash dialect of Wittikin.’] To him she is a free creation of Haupt- 
mann’s fancy instead of a close study of the current conception of the witch, 
who utters her worldly wisdom in her native dialect. 

‘Meinem Ohr Klingt das fiirchterlich [‘ It sounds frightful to me’] 
he exclaims. ‘ Meinem nicht [‘To me not’] I should answer with as much 
logic as the critic shows. Take away the dialect, and this character loses 
its true significance, which Bulthaupt clearly has not grasped. 

But Bulthaupt finds proof positive again that Hauptmann has become 
idealistic, because the whole poem is cast in verse. Waiving the question 
for a moment that Hauptmann is portraying the pictures of Heinrich’s 
imagination, and that poetry is the natural-vehicle for that, attention should 
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be called to the fact that the poem teems with mythological ideas. From 
the days of the ‘ Merseburger Zauberspriche’ to the present with its versi- 
fied charms against worms and devils, the natural expression for such con- 
ceptions has been poetical. 

Can we, however, apply these arguments in explanation of the verse 
, used by the characters in real life? Would Bulthaupt maintain, for one 
"moment, that our natural speech does show all varieties of poetical shading? 
Are these characters not portrayed at that pitch of religious passion when 
it is natural for prose to break up into verse? Can he seriously maintain 
his comparison between ‘ Versunkene Glocke’ and ‘ Schluck und Jan,’ when 
he keeps this in mind? Let him remember again that the naturalist sees 
real life from the angle of personality. 

Bulthaupt’s objection to the Kiinstler drama [(‘artistic drama’] is 
an outgrowth of confusing the dramatic with the theatrical. He says that 
Heinrich babbles and babbles, but that we do not hear the bell of which he 
babbles. He insists ‘Rede nicht, schaffe!’ [‘ Don’t talk, produce!’] 
This is based upon the ‘ strut and rave’ conception of the drama. It means 
that inner conflict cannot take the place of physical actions.* The dramatic 
theory which denies a legitimate place to Goethe’s ‘Tasso’ and ‘ Egmont’ 
is inadequate, and perhaps Hauptmann may teach us to interpret them from 
a more satisfactory point of view. 

Since he finds a real difficulty in the interpretation of the last act of 
‘ Versunkene Glocke,’ Bulthaupt reproaches Hauptmann for vexing us with 
riddles and dismissing us. Can it be that he does not know that we are 
still trying to interpret ‘Faust’? When all of these matters are taken into 
consideration, we are inclined to look lightly at the statement that the mis- 
takes in ‘ Die Versunkene Glocke’ are numerous as the sand of the sea. 

His main objection to ‘ Die Versunkene Glocke’ is that Hauptmann’s 
personality does not transcend the poem and ennoble it. He misses a 
‘Ferienduft’ [fragrance of holidays] and recollections of the summer resort 
in the dialect of Wittichen. He complains ‘hn selber (den Dichter) nehmen 
wir nicht wahr’ [The Poet himself we do not see’]. He holds such a view 
simply because he does not understand the objectivity of Hauptmann’s 





*Cf. Edgar Steiger on the etymology of Drama, in ‘Das Werden des neuen 
Dramas,’ Berlin, 1898, and Nietschen — ‘ Contra Wagner.’ 
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characters, and yet this is the sine-qua-non of naturalistic interpretation. 
If he had but understood that this is an essential of this art, many incorrect 
conclusions could have been avoided. Only on one occasion do we see 
Bulthaupt rise to a conception of the objectiveness of Hauptmann’s char- 
acters. ‘Ich rechne es Hauptmann hoch an dass seine Dramatik von ge- 
meines Listernheit auch keinen Tropfen mit sich fihrt.’ [‘1 consjder it 
greatly to Hauptmann’s credit that there is not a touch of common lewdness 
in his dramas.’ ] 

Such views are only possible when we keep in mind that his creations 
are objective.* Hauptmann speaks as plainly as any modern author, but 
we feel in all cases that the suggestive elements have not been superimposed 
upon the characters by the author. Bulthaupt can see only one reason for 
this objectiveness; that the author has nothing of his own to give and hence 
contents himself with representing his characters. How the critic in the 
face of such a statement can say of the poet ‘Erfiihlt sich heimisch in Fasel 
und Fléhe’ [‘ He feels at home with tatters and fleas’] is somewhat difficult 
to comprehend. Who feels at home—the author—or the characters? 
The latter of course if we feel the author in none of his plays. Does the 
smallpox specialist feel at home in the pest-house? Can Bulthaupt read 
these tragedies and comprehend them and ask such a question seriously? 
All of these baser elements are necessary, however, in order to make Bult- 
haupt realize that he is reading naturalistic dramas. 

In a century when literary sources have been studied so carefully a 
critic should exercise some care before accusing a poet of borrowing. Yet 
Bulthaupt finds the source of ‘Einsame Menschen’ and ‘ Vor Sonnenauf- 
gang’ in Ibsen’s ‘ Rosmersholm,’ and concludes ‘ Er ist fremden Vorbildren 
unterlegen’ [‘ He is under obligations to foreign models’]. Ever since the 
publication of Holz’s ‘ Die Kunst’ the German naturalists have protested 
against the attempt to identify them too closely with the foreign tenden- 
cies. The art of Hauptmann is unlike the art of Ibsen, a fact which 
Bulthaupt sees when he states that Ibsen transcends his characters and 
stamps his personality upon them, intimating that that is essential to 
true art. Ibsen’s art lacks naturalism entirely from Hauptmann’s 
point of view. Ibsen begins with a thesis and groups his characters about 





* Cf. My article on Sudermann and Hauptmann in Poet Lore, 1903. 
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it, trimming and intensifying as he sees fit. Hauptmann begins with the 
character and studies and interprets him in his environment. This differ. 
ence at once becomes apparent in a comparative study of ‘Einsame Men- 
schen’ and ‘ Rosmersholm,’ and the disparity between the two will be found 
as marked in its way as that between Goethe’s ‘ Iphigenie’ and its prede- 
cessors. A similar comparison of ‘Schluck und Jan’ with ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew’ will likewise show that Hauptmann has not merely copied 
external features, but has presented the story from the point of view of the 
modern psychologist. 

Bulthaupt, however, does not see this because he does not take the 
trouble to analyze Hauptmann’s characters, and hence detects borrowing 
where the proper term might be re-creation. In discussing ‘ Michael 
Kramer,’ he says ‘diese Mutter und diesen Sohn kennen nir schon aus dem 
Friedensfest.’ [‘ We know this mother and son, having met them before 
in the peace celebration.’] He has rushed to the conclusion that Frau 
Vockerat and Frau Kramer are types and disposes of the matter without 
much ado. This is sad enough, but the identification, even in a casual way, 
of Johannes with Arnold proves conclusively that to this critic Act IV of 
‘Michael Kramer’ is nothing but Phrasengebrau. 

In Ibsen and Sudermann we find that characters in their essential fea- 
tures recur, in Hauptmann their distinctness is manifest to all who are in- 
clined to look at them carefully. What at a casual glance seems similar 
is radically different when fully grasped. No modern writer has given 
us finer distinctions in this respect. A full demonstration of this is given 
again in ‘Der Ame Heinrich,’ a full discussion of which must be reserved 
for another occasion, especially since Bulthaupt does not touch upon it in 
his criticism. 

No attempt is made in this paper to prove that Hauptmann is infalli- 
ble. It is but fair, however, to insist that 

‘Wenn man den Dichter will verstehen 

Muss man in Dichters Lande gehen.’ 

[‘ Would we the Poet understand 

We must go to the Poet’s land.’] 
We must find his point of view and that of his times and interpret accord- 
ingly. No one can reasonably deny that there are large artistic principles, 
which true art will never violate, but it is a trifle dangerous to impose tra- 
ditional rules, to put new wine into old vessels. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE 
SHAKESPEARE’S STUDIES: ‘KING LEAR’ 
By CHARLOTTE PoRTER AND HELEN A. CLARKE 
[Reprinted by request from PoET Lore, Jan. 1898, now out of print. ] 


HE severe simplicity of the Greek tragedy of Fatherhood as 
told in the CEdipus dramas, renders more striking in contrast 
the complexity and mass of the great Northern tragedy of 
Fatherhood, as told in ‘Lear.’ Consideration of the dra- 
matic skill employed in the development and fusion of the 
double plot, and in the effective grouping of its various types 

of character, is the more needed for the comprehension and appreciation of 
its artistic beauty. 

The main steps of the dramatic action, and the interweaving of the two 
plots, are first to be noticed, as the story unfolds from act to act. Next 
come the main points in the grouping of the characters. 

The topics given under each division may be used either as subjects for 
papers, for classwork and discussion, or for private study. The line-num- 
bering of citations here given follows that of ‘The First Folio Edition,’ 
which gives the text of 1623 verbatim (Edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.). 


The Story of Act I. 
The Double Plot: Lear’s Test and Edmund’s Scheme. 


Notice that the play opens on a double plot, the motives of which are 
similar, yet diverse enough, and which enhance each other. The first few 
words of Kent and Gloster reveal the whole story of Lear’s intended parti- 
tion of his kingdom, and directly Edmund is introduced and the circum- 
stances which have embittered his pride and will lead him to seek supremacy 
are set forth clearly, though with touches that seem merely casual. Show 
how all the incidents of this act unfold from this brief prologue. First, 
Lear’s test of his daughter’s love is developed and its consequences wrought 
out: the cutting off of Cordelia, the banishment of Kent; then, in the next 
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scene, Edmund’s plot against Edgar is elaborated; and thereupon, out of the 
King’s trust in Goneril’s false professions the incidents of scenes iii., iv., and 
v. flow. Is Lear’s treatment by Regan and Goneril foreshadowed in this 
first scene? 


Smaller Points: 1. Probable date of the play, and reasons for it. 
2.. What does Regan mean by the ‘most precious square of sense’? 3. 
Give an account of astrology in Shakespeare’s day. 4. What was the 
office and dress of a fool? Was the habit of having a court jester as old 
as the time of Lear? 5. Explanation of all difficult allusions in the act. 


Queries for Debate. — Did Cordelia see disaster ahead for her father 
from the first? And if so, is she therefore to blame for not being more 
tractable? 


The Story of Act II. 


Double Effects: Edgar proscribed, Lear shut out. 


Summarize the events of Act II, and show how they follow the two lines 
of the plots which gradually become intertwisted, beginning in sc. i. of this 
act with Edmund’s designs to embroil Edgar with one or other of the Dukes, 
or to prejudice them against him, and so on, as events permit. Is the quar- 
rel of Kent and Oswald a necessary part of the play? What does it effect? 
Is Regan harder than Goneril? Would she have been less hard if Goneril 
had not prompted her action? Why does Shakespeare make Cornwall so 
much harsher than Albany? How would it have worked to have made 
Albany the more violent against the King? Would the dramatic effect 
have been as good? When does Lear’s mind first show signs of breaking? 
Of what use to the story’s progress are Curan’s few words at the beginning 
of this act? Compare these with the conversation of Kent and ‘ gentle- 
man’ in Act III. Are Albany and Gloster to blame in not taking Lear’s 
part more strongly? 


Smaller Points: 1. Give the meaning of the obsolete words gasted, 
jakes, unbolted, intrinse, renege, etc. 2. Collect and explain the allusions in 
this act referring to Elizabethan ways of living, such as Kent’s epithets for 
Oswald (which, it may be noted, are not quite in place for a play of the time 
of King Joash of the Bible). 3. What was Sarum and Camelot? 4. 
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The customs of Bedlam Beggars. 5. Examine the indications given as to 
time in scenes ii. and iv. How long after Kent’s arrival before he was set 
in the stocks, and how long did he stay? 6. What are the sources of the 
play? (See Notes ‘First Folio Edition’ of ‘ Lear.’) 


Query for Debate.— Which has the more reason to proscribe one 
child and favor another, — Gloster or Lear? 


The Story of Act III. 
The Storm, Promise of Deliverance. Edmund's Plot deepens. 


Describe in brief the events and the general effect as a whole of Act 
III. The first scene deepens the feeling of a coming division amongst them- 
selves of Lear’s oppressors, already anticipated in the preceding act. It 
strengthens the hope, also suggested in the foregoing act, that Cordelia 
is on the way to champion Lear’s cause. This faint ray of light only 
serves to make more visible the tempestuous darkness of Lear’s suffer- 
ings; and even the hardships of the storm scene are surpassed in cruelty, 
not in dignity, by the effects of Edmund’s designs against his father. These 
designs, too, it must be noticed, threaten the earlier hope of rescue, and leave 
despair poised at the end of the act between horror and recklessness. Show 
how this double culminatior of agony is the necessary result of the double 
plot. 


Smaller Points: —1. When did Merlin prophesy, and why does the 
Fool say, ‘I live before his time’? 2. Collect and explain the allusions 
to popular fables and ballads in this act, pelican, pillicock, ‘suum non, 
nonny,’ ‘ Child Rowland,’ etc. (Note Browning’s use of the line about 
Childe Roland in his poem of the same name.) 3. Edgar’s fiends, ‘Ma- 
lin,’ ‘ Modo,’ etc. (See also his own explanation, IV., ii, and M. D. Con- 
way’s ‘ Demons of the Shadow’ or any History of the Devil.) 


Query for Debate.—Is the tragic in scene vii. ‘urged beyond the 
outermost mark of the dramatic,’ as Coleridge says, or is such physical 
horror the only possible effect that would not make an anticlimax after the 
outbreak of Lear’s madness? 
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The Story of Act IV. 


The Plot unified: Good and Bad Powers at Contest. 


What are the events of Act IV.? Describe its climax-scene, so far as 
emotion is concerned, — the meeting of Lear and Cordelia. What is Kent’s 
part in bringing this about? How do Cordelia’s thanks exhibit her char- 
acter? Show how by the blindness of Gloster and Cornwall’s sudden pun- 
ishment Edgar and Edmund are pushed to the front on opposite sides; Al- 
bany is roused, also, to play a more active part, wherein, though bound to 
repulse the French invasion, his success will befriend Lear. On the other 
hand, again, this pushes Goneril on to greater enmity and to plans for her- 
self and Edmund which bring out Regan’s ferocity; so that both the sisters, 
while working with Oswald and Edmund against Gloster, Lear, and Cor- 
delia, are working also against each other. Edgar’s defense of his father 
against Oswald leads to the exposure of Goneril and to what little respite 
from misery the next act can boast. Note that this fourth act ends with the 
double plot made one in effect through Edgar’s championing one side against 
Edmund, who stands for the other. 


Query for Debate. — Which of the events narrated in Act IV. is most 
important in its effect upon Act V.? 


The Story of Act V. 


The Solution: Death punishes and releases. 


Show how the act opens just before the battle, and that, as Shakespeare 
makes it go against Cordelia, it does not provide a solution of the plot, and 
how, unless the sisters’ evil-doing is to be rewarded, some other power must 
be brought in to direct events. The tournament is to settle what the battle 
left open; and Edgar’s victory over Edmund, and the division, for Ed- 
mund’s sake, between the sisters, are the means to effect the poetic justice 
Death deals by punishing the sisters and the traitor, and releasing Lear from 
his suffering. Notice also that this expedient of Shakespeare’s, making the 
tournament instead of the historical battle the point of the plot, identifies 
the two interests of the two houses, Lear’s and Gloster’s, and brings the issue 
for all to one head. The real tragedy is for the most loyal persons, — 
Cordelia, the Fool, Kent, and Edgar. 
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Smaller Points: —1. Describe the customs of lists and of single com- 
bats. 2. Does Lear’s reference to the Fool in the third scene mean Cor- 
delia or the Jester? State the evidence for and against its being Cordelia. 
3. What is meant by ‘good-years.’ 4. How long does the play last? 
(See ‘ Duration of the Action,’ ‘ First Folio Edition’ of ‘ Lear,’ and verify, 
making any criticisms that occur to you.) 

Query for Debate. — Did Shakespeare do ‘ wisely for his art and mean- 
ing in letting Father and Daughter lie in one grave’? Or is Cordelia sacri- 
ficed for Lear’s sake? 


Character Studies. 


I. Fatherhood as represented in Lear and Gloster. 


Should Lear be represented as senile and testy, or majestic and wrath- 
ful? Were his defects native, or the result of the royal habits of arbitrary 
command? Is the King excusable in his craving for expressions of love? 
Is it a sign of a fond old age? When does his mind first show sign of 
breaking? Is it ever really healed? Is Lear any more thoughtful of Cor- 
delia or careful of her happiness than he ever was, after he meets her again 
and they are both taken prisoner? When he is full of the idea of the pleas- 
ure they will have together in prison, is he not quite forgetful that she could 
have any other love or interest? Trace the similar and the different charac- 
teristics of Lear and Gloster throughout the play. What characteristic 
faults of Lear’s and what of Gloster’s have brought about the evil which 
works against them and ends by punishing them? What traits of theirs 
make it easy for their undutiful children to play upon them? From abso- 
lute authority and arbitrary power Lear’s trouble forces him to learn charity 
and forbearance; yet his original tendency continues, and his old passion 
struggles against all his new-taught lessons of patience. Between passion 
and patience, ‘ between the two extremes [says D. J. Snider] his spirit will 
sway so fiercely as to shatter him physically and mentally. The way of 
Charity leads him to sanity, the way of Revenge to madness. So he careens 
from one side to the other, and the outcome is insanity.’ So, also, Gloster’s 
trouble teaches him the evil of his own habit of mind and nature, as Lear’s 
trouble taught him the evil of his fixed habit of tyranny. Gloster makes 
light of his own faults of self-indulgence, and, preferring not to hold himself 
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responsible, he excuses himself by attributing events to fate. His lack of 
will and self-government leads to a superstitious credulity, and is the instru- 
ment, in his son’s hand, of his punishment and of his spiritual awakening. 
Gloster, who is spiritually blind, is made physically blind, and is enlightened 
through the mediation of his dutiful son (in Act IV. sc. vi.), appealing to 
the same superstitious credulity the undutiful son had turned against him. 
Why is it, asks Dowden, ‘that Gloster, whose suffering is the retribution 
for past deeds, should be restored to spiritual calm and light and pass away 
in a rapture of mingled gladness and grief, while Lear, a man more sinned 
against than sinning, should be robbed of the comfort of Cordelia’s love 
; and expire in a paroxysm of unproductive anguish?’ Is it 
because Gloster, weaker minded as he is, yet accuses himself more relent- 
lessly than Lear, and is the purer for it? Is it quite true, moreover, that 
Lear has little sin to expiate? What evidence does Gloster give that his 
sons are equally dear to him, as he claims? 


Queries for Debate.—Do either of the fathers show unselfishness 
in their love of their children? 
Is Lear’s division of his kingdom a sacrifice for his daughters’ sake? 


II. Daughterhood as represented by Goneril and Regan. 


Is daughterhood represented by the false homage Goneril and Regan 
profess to Lear, or do even their professions, in case they were sincere, show 
a wrong idea of the filial relation? Which is the cleverer of these two 
sisters? Which originated their courses of action? Material authority is 
all they either respect or desire. "The homage commonly yielded to success, 
regardless of how it is reached, and the scorn paid to failure, regardless of 
a lofty aim, is a sign of the prevalence of just such characters as Regan and 
Goneril in the world today. Why does Goneril despise Albany and prefer 
Edmund? Is Albany’s weakness a result of Goneril’s control of events? 
Is there any truth in Lear’s saying that Regan’s nature is more ‘tender 
hefted’ and her eyes more comforting than Goneril’s? Regan’s relations 
with Cornwall seem to be on a better footing than Goneril’s with Albany; 
why is it? When did both begin to be especially interested in Edmund? 
Why did Goneril one way ‘like it and another like it not’ that Cornwall 
had died? Does Goneril kill herself from remorse or consciousness of 


defeat? 
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III. Daughterhood as represented by Cordelia. 


Is Cordelia devoted to her own ideal of truth at the expense of a 
proper womanly and filial regard for her father’s welfare? Is she hard 
and stubborn? Or is she just and firm? Is she right in refusing to sacri- 
fice her highest self-interest —the allegiance of her nature to the truth as 
she saw it —to any one’s selfish demands? Was she or was Lear responsible 
for his banishment of her and thence for all the resulting evils? Does she 
show any greater regard for her father at the end of the play than at the 
beginning? Snider says that tenderness rather than truth should have been 
her pride, and he seems to blame her because she is ‘ ready to sacrifice her 
share of the kingdom, which might be the protection of her parent in the 
future, to what she deems truth and duty. So often, the obstinate adherence 
to a moral punctilio jeopardizes the greatest interests, even institutions.’ 
What do you think of this? Do you consider the interests of institutions 
or the will of a parent more precious than individual morality? The same 
writer holds that Cordelia develops, that when she again appears her char- 
acter is developed, the ground of the change being France’s wooing and the 
experience of love. Does Shakespeare show this, or is it a mere fancy of 
Mr. Snider’s? What signs of love are there between France and Cordelia? 
Is she unsisterly? Why does Cordelia ask when she and Lear are captured 
—‘Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters?’ Does she show 
any sign of considering that her own future lies apart from Lear’s mischance 
and defeat? Does Lear take it for granted without reason that it is bound 
up with his? 


IV. Sonship as represented by Edgar and Edmund. 


Can Edmund’s villainy be explained by his circumstances? Does his 
plot proceed from a proper hatred of injustice? Does his good opinion 
of his brother Edgar reflect credit upon himself or does it aggravate his 
guilt? Does his cool and conscious cleverness and lack of hypocrisy make 
his villainy more or less endurable? Is there anything good in his trickery 
were the sisters? Why does Shakespeare give him the credit for wishing 
to do one good deed? Is it consistent? 

Show that Edgar’s career is a development ‘ from blank innocence to 
a complete knowledge of the world.’ Is Edgar’s deception of his father 
that he has fallen from the cliff, probable? Is it excusable? Why did 
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he not make himself known to his father sooner? Why did they not go 
to Dover to join Cordelia’s army instead of playing their parts in this cliff 
episode? This is dramatic license, perhaps. 


Queries for Debate. —1. Is it the disloyalty of Goneril and Regan 
that brings about their punishment, or their enmity to each other? 

2. How far should one person hold himself morally responsible for 
another? Should a daughter’s responsibility go further than a father’s? 

3. Why has the poet made the battle turn against Lear (changing in 
this respect both from history and the old play)? Is the change due to 
patriotism — i.e. the desire not to exhibit France as victorious over Eng- 
land — or to the double plot which is best resolved by showing Lear and 
Gloster alike defeated? 


V. The Loyalty of Albany and Kent. 


Show how Loyalty is represented in the contrast of Albany with Kent. 
Which is more especially the King’s friend? Which is more friend to the 
King? What regard does Lear show for each, and how does each return 
it? Is Albany in love with Goneril, or is he by nature as slow as Kent is 
quick? Trace Kent’s part throughout the play. What evidence is there 
that Cordelia’s interference at last on Lear’s behalf was instigated by Kent? 
Or is it rather to be supposed that Kent is merely her agent? Does he do 
more harm than good by quarrelling with Oswald? 


Queries for Debate. —1. Is Kent the ideal character of the play? 
2. Is Albany’s weakness —I. iv.—the real cause of Goneril’s lead- 
ership and hence of her contempt for him and the disasters of the play? 
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AUPTMANN’S last play 

‘Elga’ is said to suggest 

Grillparzer’s ‘Der 

Traum: ein Leben’ and 

is, like that, a play in a 

dream. The handling of 

a dream effect is marvellous in Haupt- 

mann’s ‘ Hannele,’ and everything of the 

artistic effectiveness of such an element, 

whatever its dramatic challenge may be, 

besides, depends upon subtleties of touch 

which the narration of the mere story 

leaves out. ‘The public is said to have 

received the play with more favor than 

it has showed lately to Hauptmann. 

But whether that bodes well or ill for 

the dramatic appeal of the play is also an 

uncertain witness. In default of better 

knowledge, as yet, here at least is the 
story : 

A German knight, with his servant, 
claims for a night the hospitality of a 
lonely monastery in Poland. A vaulted 
chamber is assigned to him in the tower, 
and a black-bearded monk ministers to 
the wants of the fair-haired, light- 
hearted, cheerful Teuton. The knight 
is happy and exuberant, and he proceeds 
to tell the austere monk the cause of his 
irrepressible joyousness. He is the proud 
husband of a beautiful and charming 
woman and the father of a lovely child. 
He shows the monk a portrait of the 
wife and child, which portrait he rap- 
turously kisses again and again. The 
monk deprecates this exuberance and 
speaks of the vanity and illusoriness of 
all earthly things. He leads the knight 
to the casement and shows him the ruins 
of a castle and noble estate, where not 
long before a knight who had imagined 
himself equally happy had lived in lux- 
ury and in a fool’s paradise. The hap- 
piness had been a mere delusion, founded 


on a lie, and there had come an awaken- 
ing that had brought desolation and mis- 
ery —and the realization of the futility 
of all selfish aspiration. 

The monk leaves the blond knight to 
attend the midnight mass, and the pro- 
logue is over. 

The next scene, like the five following 
ones, represents the knight’s dream, 
caused by the monk’s warning and sol- 
emn exhortation. We are in the castle 
of Count Starschenski (now the monk), 
a Polish landowner. The count, in 
glowing words, tells his aged mother of 
the inexpressible happiness he had found 
in his union with Elga Lascheck, whose 
family, a noble one, had been reduced to 
want and whom he had met three years 
before at Warsaw. The aged countess 
is somewhat apprehensive lest her son 
should be subjected to disappointment, 
but the son has no ear for such misgiv- 
ings. Elga enters, with her child, and 
her manner at once impresses the specta- 
tor very unfavorably. In truth, she has 
never loved her husband and had mar- 
ried him for his wealth and position. She 
has maintained illicit and secret relations 
with her cousin, Oginski, a dreamy and 
studious young man with little moral 
force —the slave, rather than the mas- 
ter, of the impetuous and scheming Elga. 
The guilty lovers have a secret meeting, 
and the unexpected return of the count 
forces Oginski to escape by a window. 
The husband gradually realizes the true 
state of affairs in his apparently happy 
household. His suspicions are confirmed 
by the discovery of a portrait of Oginski 
as a boy and by the striking resemblance 
between that portrait and Elga’s child. 
His rage and jealousy prompt him to re- 
sort to violent means of extorting a con- 
fession. He hastens to Warsaw, invites 
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Oginski to his castle in a way the latter 
dare not decline, and, upon his arriving, 
arranges a midnight revel and attempts 
by bold questioning and adroit attacks to 
obtain the admission of guilt. Elga is 
too clever to fall into his snare, and she 
successfully evades the count’s cross-ex- 
amination. When she retires, Oginski, 
less self-possessed, betrays their secret. 
The count condemns him to an ignomini- 
ous death. 

In the next scene the count drags Elga 
into the chamber into which Oginski had 
been placed. The black curtains of the 
bed are drawn aside, and Elga sees the 
lifeless body of her lover stretched on it. 
She throws herself upon the corpse, then 
raises herself to her full height and de- 
fiantly tells the count that she hates and 
despises him. 

This ends the dream. In the final scene 
the knight is aroused from his profound 
sleep by the faithful servant. It is time 
to depart. The knight, oppressed by the 
tragic dream, gazes on the portrait of 
wife and child, and vows that he will 
never forget the lesson of the night’s ad- 
ventures in the land of shadows and 
dreams. 

* * * 

ConcERNING ‘ King Lear,’ as played 
in Paris this spring, M. Emile Faguet is 
reported to be so inadequate as this: 

‘Save for a few beauties of lyrical elo- 
quence in the famous heath scene and 
some fairly profound philosophical re- 
flections (if we take the trouble to fathom 
their profundity) in the mad scene proper 
—and indeed all this is quickly told — 
save for these exceptions, all the rest is 
no more than a heap of stupid crimes, 
foolish horrors, and idiotic vices. It is 
what I call, using a perhaps unjust and 
undoubtedly hybrid word, bruto-tragedy 
or bruto-drama. . 

‘With the exception of the short por- 
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tions which I have reserved, nothing is 
easier to put together. There is not a 
man in Europe at the present time (and 
I would even include the past hundred 
years) who would be capable of writing 
“ Hamlet,” or “ Othello,” or even “ The 
Tempest.” But almost anybody, no mat- 
ter who, could write “ King Lear,” with 
the exception of a few passages which, 
all taken together, would barely fill a 


page.’ 
* * * 

Nosopy minds, now, though, for the 
credit of France, that a Parisian chroni- 
cler wrote thus, since it called out a 
deeper French voice, that of the drama- 
tist of ‘Monna Vanna’ and ‘ Joyzelle,’ 
Maurice Maeterlinck, who writes: 

‘ Were we to be asked from the height 
of another planet which is the synthetic 
play representative and archetypal of the 
human stage, the play in which the ideal 
of the loftiest scenic poetry is most fully 
realized, it seems to me_ certain that, 
after due deliberation, all the poets of 
our earth, the best judges in this exi- 
gency, would with one voice name “ King 
Lear.” They could only for a moment 
weigh the claims of two or three master- 
pieces of the Greek stage, or else — for 
virtually Shakespeare can be compared 
with none save himself — of that other 
miracle of his genius, the tragic story of 
“ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.” 

‘““Prometheus,” the “Orestes,” ‘“C&di- 
pus Tyrannus” are wonderful but iso- 
lated trees, whereas “ King Lear” is a 
marvelous forest. Let us admit that 
Shakespeare’s poem is less clear, not so 
evident, not so visibly harmonious, not 
so pure in outline, not so perfect, in the 
rather conventional sense of the world; 
let us grant that it has faults as enormous 
as its good qualities: this fact none the 
less remains, that it surpasses all the 
others in the mass, the rarity, the density, 
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the strange mobility, the prodigious bulk 
of the tragic beauties which it contains. 
I know that the total beauty of a work 
is not to be estimated by weight or vol- 
ume; that the dimensions of a statue do 
not necessarily bear a relation to its zs- 
thetic value. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that abundance, variety, and am- 
pleness add certain vital, unaccustomed 
elements to beauty; that it is easier to be 
successful with one statue of middling 
size and of a calm movement than with 
a group of twenty statues of superhuman 
dimensions, endowed with passionate and 
yet co-ordinate gestures; that it is less 
dificult to write one tragic and mighty 
act in which three or four persons play 
their parts than to write five which are 
filled with a whole moving crowd and 
which maintain that same tragic and 
powerful note on an equal level during 
a period five times as long as the other. 
Well, by the side of “ King Lear,” the 
longest Greek tragedies are hardly more 
than plays in one act.’ 
* * * 

SoME letters of Stevenson to a young 
man who wrote to him and attracted his 
interest are printed in the Cornhill Book- 
let, issued in Boston by Mr. Alfred Bart- 
lett. He had not yet met his corre- 
spondent at the time he wrote from Edin- 
burgh, shortly after his marriage, the 
three letters from which we make the 
following extracts: 

‘By your “fate” I believe I meant 
your marriage, or that love at least which 
may befall any one of us at the shortest 
notice and overthrow the most settled 
habits and opinions. I call that your 
fate, because then, if not before, you can 
no longer hang back, but must strike out 
into life and act. 

“If I have in any way disquieted you, 
I believe you are justified in bidding me 
stand and deliver a remedy, if there be 
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one: which is the point. 

‘First, I am of your way of thinking: 
that a good deal of Whitman is as well 
taken once, but second, I quite believe that 
it is better to have everything brought be- 
fore one in books. In that way, the prob- 
lems reach us when we are cool, and not 
warped by the sophistries of an instant 
passion. Life itself presents its problems 
with a terrible directness, and at the very 
hour when we are least able to judge 
calmly. Hence this Pisgah sight of all 
things, off the top of a book, is only a ra- 
tional preparation for the ugly grips that 
must follow. 

‘ But third, no man can settle another’s 
life for him. It is the test of the nature 
and courage of each that he shall de- 
cide it for himself. Each in turn must 
meet and beard the Sphinx. Some things, 
however, I may say — and you will treat 
them as things read in a book for you to 
accept or refuse as shall you see most fit. 

‘Go not out of your way to make diffi- 
culties. Hang back from life while you 
are young. Shoulder no responsibilities. 
You do not know yet how far you can 
trust yourself — it will not be very far, 
or you are more fortunate than I am. 
If you can keep your sexual desires in 
order, be glad, be very glad. Some day, 
when you meet your fate, you will be 
free, and the better man. Don’t make a 
boy and girl friendship that which it is 
not. Look at Burns: that is 
where amourettes conduct an average 
good man; and a tepid marriage is only 
a more selfish amourette —in the long 
run. Whatever you do, see that you 
don’t sacrifice a woman; that’s where all 
imperfect loves conduct us. At the same 
time, if you can make it convenient to be 
chaste, for God’s sake avoid the primness 
of your virtue; hardness to a poor harlot 
is a sin lower than the ugliest unchastity. 

‘ Never be in a hurry anyhow. 
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‘ There is my sermon. 

‘Certainly you cannot too earnestly go 
in for the Greek; and about any art, 
think last of what pays, first of what 
pleases. It is in that spirit only that an 
art can be made. Progress in art is made 
by learning to enjoy: that which seems a 
little dull at first, is found to contain the 
elements of pleasure more largely though 
more quietly commingled. 

‘I return to my sermon for one more 
word: The natural desire to have a 
woman, gives you no right to any par- 
ticular woman: that comes with love 
only, and don’t be too ready to believe 
in love: there are many shams: the true 
love will not allow you to reason about it.’ 

‘if you know any man who 
believes himself to be worthy of a wife’s 
love, a friend’s affection, a mistress’s ca- 
ress, even if venal, you may rest assured 
he is worthy of nothing but a kicking. 
I fear men who have no open faults; 
what do they conceal? We are not meant 
to be good in this world, but to try to be, 
and fail, and keep on trying: and when 
we get a cake to say, “ Thank God!” 
and when we get a buffet, to say, “ Just 
so: well hit!” ’ 

es 2 « 

One of Col. T. W. Higginson’s many 
good and deep-reaching stories told dur- 
ing his course of Lowell Lectures, here 
in Boston, this past winter, was this: 

‘ Sitting once at a dinner party in Eng- 
land, beside one of those rather pert young 
ladies who are by no means a monopoly 
of our own country, I was asked various 
questions about our works and ways. 
Having been led, perhaps, into some 
phrase of modest national self-satisfac- 
tion — for even the bruised Americans 
will sometimes turn — she said, with ab- 
rupt surprise, ‘‘ But you don’t mean to 
say that you like being an American, do 
you?” When I replied with unflinch- 
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ing assurance, that this was precisely what 
I most liked, she said, honestly, “I give 
you my word that the thought never be- 
fore occurred to me that people liked 
being Americans; I supposed that they 
were Americans because they could not 
help it.” Upon which I made no scruple 
in admitting to her that we had that rea- 
son, too.’ 
* * «* 

To Froupe, said Col. Higginson, in 
the same lecture, ‘I owe the discovery of 
Carlyle’s most interesting and character- 
istic quality, his laugh, and which I speak 
of more particularly because I have never 
seen it fully portrayed in any delineation 
of him. It need hardly be said in the ab- 
stract truth that there is a great deal ina 
laugh or even in asmile. One of the most 
telling pieces of oratory that ever reached 
my ears was Victor Hugo’s vindication at 
the Voltaire centenary in Paris of the 
smile of Voltaire. Not that Carlyle’s 
laugh in itself resembled that smile, but 
it was something as inseparable from the 
personality of the man who had it, as 
characteristic as his face or his Scotch 
clothing. I found on looking back on my 
first interview with him that all I had 
known of him through others or through 
his own books for twenty-five years had 
been utterly defective, had left out in fact 
the key to his whole nature, inasmuch as 
nobody had ever told me just how he 
laughed. f 

‘On visiting England for the first time 
in 1872, I was offered a letter to Carlyle, 
and declined it. Like all of that genera- 
tion, I had been under some personal ob- 
ligations to him for his early writings, 

. . but his “ Latter Day Pamphlets” 
and his reported utterances on American 
affairs had taken away all special desire 
to meet him, besides the ungraciousness 
said to mark his demeanor toward visitors 
from the United States. Yet when I was 
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once fairly launched in that fascinating 
world of London society where the Amer- 
ican sees, as Willis used to say, whole 
shelves of his library walking about in 
ceats and gowns, this disinclination rap- 
idly softened. And when Mr. Froude 
kindly offered to take me with him on one 
of his afternoon visits to Carlyle 

it was not in human nature — or at least 
in American nature — to resist. 

‘I accordingly went after lunch, one 
day in May, to Carlyle’s modest house in 
Chelsea, and found him in his study. . . 

I do not recall the details of the conversa- 
tion, but to my surprise he did not say a 
single really offensive or ungracious thing. 
If he did, it related less to my countrymen 
than to his own, for I remember his say- 
ing some rather stern things about Scotch- 
men. But that which saved these and all 
his sharpest words from being actually of- 
fensive was this, that after the most vehe- 
ment tirade he would suddenly pause, 
throw back his head, and give as genuine 
and kindly a laugh as I ever heard from 
a human being. . It cleared the 
air like thunder and left the atmosphere 
sweet. It seemed to say to himself, if not 
to us, “‘ Do not let us take this too seri- 
ously; it is my way of putting things. 
What refuge is there for a man who looks 
below the surface in a world like this, 
except to laugh now and then?” ‘The 
laugh, in short, revealed the humorist. 

The instant Carlyle laughed, he 
seemed to take the counsel of his old 
friend Emerson, and to write upon the 
lintel of his doorway, “Whim.” . . . 
If at times a trace of angry exaggeration 
showed itself, the good sunny laugh came 
in and cleared the air.’ 

** * 

THE self-sacrificing love of Browning’s 
Strafford for Charles I. is one of those 
many things the Poet is intuitively right 
about and therefore much criticastered for. 
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A sentence in one of Strafford’s letters 
written from Ireland, while he was still 
but Lord Wentworth, and when he was 
trying his hand at the ‘ thorough’ meas- 
ures he became infamous for, is striking 
now when one comes upon its devotion in 
the midst of the quaint English describ- 
ing some of his state difficulties. It is in- 
deed startling when one reads it now and 
sees in it a finger pointing to his scaffold. 
The letter is preserved in the Egerton 
MSS. 2597 in the British Museum, re- 
printed in the Camden Society Papers. 
It is addressed to Lord Carlisle: 

‘ My very good Lord, 

‘ Whatever my occasions or hast be, it 
must not deprive me the happiness of still 
putting your Lordship in remembrance of 
this servante of yours, who will ever be 
the readiest to receave and the most care- 
full to fulfill your commaundes in the 
whole world. Hear am I the whilst in 
excessive labourre to gett a little before- 
hande with my businesse, if possibly I may 
be soe happy, being to deale with a genera- 
tion that have the pointes of ther weapon 
turned wholly to ther own privates, but 
noe edge att alle for the publike; heare 
they are as dull as sharpe and eager to 
cut out for themselves in the other. I see 
itt is a maxime amongst them to keepe 
the Deputye as ignorantt as possibly they 
can, that soe albeit not in peace yet he 
may be subordinate to them in knowledge, 
which I take to be the true reason that 
not any of them hethertoo hath made me 
any proposition att all for the bettering 
of his Ma‘’® service. I am purposed on 
the other side to open my eyes as wide as 
I can and dispaire not in time to be able 
to sounde the depthe they covett soe 
much to reserve from me. I finde all the 
revenew hear reduced to fee farmes and 
noe possible meanes consequently to ad- 
vance it and in the mean time greate mat- 
ters expected, indeed impossibilities from 
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me in Englande, which is a wofull condi- 
tion of a servant to dwell under the pres- 
sure of expectation and be left or afforded 
noe meanes to dischardge himself from 
under the burthen of itt. I beseech your 
Lordship lett me in this, as I have done 
in many things els, finde your favour, and 
be pleased to take me soe farre into your 
care as to weede out this growing incon- 
venience forth out of our maister’s minde, 
in case you at any time finde itt to shoote 
up with him. There is not many that 
have the meanes to doe it for me, nor 
many the particulars wherein you may 
oblige me more than in this. I shall be 
sure to doe the uttermost that lies in me, 
for I have a hartte can willingly sacrifice 
all that ever I have for his Ma” (if I doo 
not deceave myself) with a chearfullnesse 
and faith extraordinary: only I am fear- 
full, that whilst impossibilities are ex- 
spected at my hands, the best I can doe 
should not be accepted, nay, imputed unto 
me as acrime. My Lord, I will detaine 
you noe longer, furthen than to beseeche 
you to be confidentt I must ever inviolatly 
approve myself 
‘Your Lordship’s 
‘Most humble and most faithful servauntt 
‘Wentworth,’ 
‘ DUBLIN, THIS 27TH OF AUGUST, 1633.’ 
th ae 


Proressor C. ALPHONSO SMITH, for- 
merly of the Louisiana State University, 
now of the University of North Carolina, 
has recently contributed to Englische Stu- 
dien, Leipzig, a well-considered paper giv- 
ing the result of his investigation into 
‘The Chief Difference between the First 
and Second Folios of Shakespeare.’ 

He is led to believe, upon the corrobo- 
ration of the Second Folio of 1632, what 
all readers and students of the First Col- 
lected Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, the 
First Folio of 1623 perceive with pleasure 
or disgust according to the degree in 
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which the pedagogue has loosened hold 
upon their view of life — that. the First 
Folio represents the living speech rather 
than the bookish diction of Shakespeare’s 
day. He concludes that the Second Folio 
is of ‘significance in its attempts to ren- 
der more “ correct’ and bookish the un- 
fettered syntax of the First. The First 
Folio is to the Second as spoken language 
is to written language. The su- 
preme syntactic value of Shakespeare’s 
work as represented in the First Folio is 
that it shows us the English language un- 
fettered by bookish impositions. Shake- 
speare’s syntax was that of the speaker, not 
that of the essayist; for the drama repre- 
sents the unstudied utterance of people 
under all kinds and degrees of emotion, 
ennui, pain, and passion. Its syntax, to 
be truly representative, must be familiar, 
conversational, spontaneous; not studied 
and formal. Men do not speak as they 
write. Shakespeare shows in the few for- 
mal letters and studied orations that he 
introduced into his plays that he felt in- 
stinctively the stylistic grades that should 
be preserved. But in the one-volume edi- 
tion of 1623 Shakespeare’s dramas entered 
upon a new sphere of service: they became 
popular not only as stage material but as 
reading material. And the editors 
of each succeeding folio proceeded in pre- 
cisely the same spirit as did the editors of 
the Second Folio; that is, they “ im- 
proved ” the syntax of their predecessors 
as well as the spelling. It would be hard 
to find any trustworthy evidence to prove 
that the editors of the Third Folio ever 
looked beyond the Second, or that the edi- 
tors of the Fourth had recourse even once 
to the Second or First. 

‘ The syntactical differences between the 
Second Folio and the Third, between the 
Third and the Fourth, and even between 
the Second and the Fourth, are far fewer 
than the syntactical differences between 
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the first two folios; but they mark no es- 
sential change of editorial purpose. That 
purpose is syntactical, not exegetical, 
throughout them all. Joel might well 
have had in prevision the last three sets of 
Folio editors when he wrote: “ That 
which the locust hath left hath the canker- 
worm eaten; and that which the canker- 
worm hath left hath the caterpillar 
eaten.” 

‘Before they reach the plays of Shake- 
speare, the editors of the Second Folio 
show their syntactical hand by altering in 
the Preface an offending whom. Hem- 
inge and Condell, the editors: of the First 
Folio, had written: “And so we leave 
you to other of his friends, whom if you 
need, can be your guides.” In the Second 
Folio, and of course in the Third and 
Fourth, whom is supplanted by who. But, 
the vast majority of the changes made are 
to be found in the concord of subject and 
predicate and especially in the change of a 
singular predicate into the plural. 

‘Let it be distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that by “ singular predicate” I 
mean a predicate singular in form (in 
ending), not necessarily singular in func- 
tion. When Shakespeare writes, “ My 
old bones akes”’; or King Henry VII. to 
his mother, ‘‘ Such debts and duties which 
is oweing and dew unto you in France,” 
and to the Pope, “‘ Which discensions and 
divisions hath yeven the Turke greate 
boldnesse And also considering 
the greate stormes and perilles of the sea 
which comonly fortune and happe, and 
parteth shippes and driveth theym to sev- 
erall coosts, and twiseth theym”’; or John 
Colet, ‘‘ Wherin pristes and byshops nowe 
a dayes doth besy them selfe” (Sermon 
A. D. 1512) ; or Sir Thomas More, “ So 
do such writings as Luthers is ” (Dialogue 
A. D. 1528) ; or John Leland, “ Of what 
matters the writers, whose lyues I have 
congested into 1111 bokes, hath treated 
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of ” (Journey A. D. 1546), are we to be- 
lieve that the predicate connotes a singu- 
lar conception? It would be impossible 
to answer this question for all cases, but 
my own feeling is that in the majority of 
such sentences the predicate is singular 
merely in form and origin, but plural in 
function. 

‘When a Louisiana negro says, “ Deez 
here is de meanest mules I ever seed,” it 
would be absurd to say that because he 
uses “is” he thinks of “ mules” as singu- 
lar. The difference that Shakespeare felt 
between “‘ My old bones akes”” and “ My 
old bones ake” was, in my opinion, not 
a difference in the plural import of 
“bones” but a difference in style. The 
former was felt to be more popular and 
conversational; it marked a lower level 
of style and a less studied method of utter- 
ance.’ 

* * * 

Lists of such changes of syntax in the 
Second Folio follow, and Prof. Smith 
maintains that ‘ the editors’ of this second 
edition of Shakespeare ‘proceeded cau- 
tiously in their revision, leaving unchanged 
a majority of passages exactly like those 
they saw fit to change.’ 

Is carelessness rather than caution to 
blame for this sort of lapse in ‘ editorial ’ 
rigor? Is the slow-going quality of the 
British mind in part to blame for a grad- 
ual conformity of such exceptions to the 
increasing greed of the grammarian to 
dictate rules without exceptions to the un- 
ruly John Stodges of the nation? 

Questions like these may still obtrude 
themselves to qualify somewhat Prof. 
Smith’s main conclusions, yet, on the 
whole, his evidence tends to bear out his 
contention, as follows: ‘(1) that the 
changes introduced were not aimless; (2) 
that, on the contrary, these changes give 
evidence of a definite editorial purpose, 
and thus make clear the raison d’étre of 
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the Second Folio; and (3) that the syn- 
tax of the First Folio, though fully as 
consistent with itself as is the syntax of 
the other Folios, was yet not regarded as 
the approved syntax of written English 
of the time.’ 

ae Se 

Ropin, whose sculpture is the artistic 

attainment of modern France best calcu- 
lated to lift the present-day into peership 
with classic Greece in the originality of its 
marble-work, is to model a statue of the 
late poet W. E. Henley for a station in 
Westminster Abbey. 

+ * * 


TueE University of Illinois is respon- 
sible for a most interesting revival of 
Greene’s ‘ Frier Bacon and Frier Bungay.’ 
This play has never been produced before 
in this country, and not at all since the 
seventeenth century. A stage text was 
prepared by two of the instructors in the 
English department of the university, and 
all the parts, with one exception, were 
taken by students. 
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Merely reading the play would scarcely 
suggest the dramatic possibilities which 
developed in its preparation. The va- 
riety of characters and situations offered 
an unusual range of emotion, from the al- 
most tragic intensity of Frier Bacon’s re- 
nunciation, to the broad comedy of the 
part of his ‘ poore scholar,’ Miles. Every 
effort was made to reproduce the presenta- 
tion of an Elizabethan play by the use of 
gorgeous costumes and simple stage set- 
ting. The spelling on the playbills also 
suggested the sixteenth century. But per- 
haps the most remarkable point about the 
whole performance was the spirit shown 
by the actors; each seemed to appreciate 
unusually his part and the general tone of 
the play. 

The English Club of the University of 
Illinois is certainly to be commended for 
the interest it has shown in literary schol- 
arship, and also for having made known 
the adaptability of such a play as ‘ Frier 
Bacon and Frier Bungay ’ for the amateur 


stage. 


* * 
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